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This guide has beep developed to help teacher 
educators, directors of staff development, master 
teachers, and other appropriate individuals with re- 
sponsibility for guiding and assisting preservice or in- 
service teachers in the development of professional 
teaching competencies through use of TturNCenter's 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules. A 
series of 100 performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) learning packages focusing upon spe.cific pro- 
fessional competencies of vocational teachers has been 
•developed, extensively fielfi tested, and refined. The 
competencies upon which the modules are based were 
identified and verified through research as being impor- 
tant to successful vocational teachers at bdth the sec- 
ondary and post-secondary levels of instruction The> 
modules are suitable for-preparation oHeachers in, all 
occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that in- 
tegrate theory and application, each, culminates with 
criterion-referenced assessment of the teachers per-' 
fornpance of Uie specified competency The materials 
are designed for use by teachers in training, either on an 
individuals group basis, working under*the direction, 
and^ with the assistance of, teacher educators or other 
qualified staff development personnel acting as re- 
source persons Resource persons should be skilled in 
the teacher competency being developed ancfshould be 
thoroughly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures 
in using these materials t ' 

Th,e design of the materials provides considerable 
flexibility for planning and conducting performance- 
based preservice and inservide teacher preparation 
-programs to meet a wide variety of individual ne^d^and 
interests The materials are jptended fpr use by univer- 
sities and colleges, state departments of education, 
post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, 
and others responsible for thie professional develop- 
ment of teachers arid instructors. 

§peciaf recognition for their roles in the development, 
field testing, and revision of this guide goes to James B. 



Hamilton, Program Director of The Center's Profes- 
sional Development in Vocational Education area, wh& 
was responsible for writing the major portipr^wthe 
field-test version and for preparation of this.pubhshed 
version of th§ guide, and to Karen Quinn, Program As- 
sociate, for assistance in writing 'the field-test version 
and refinement of the published version. Recognition is 
also extended to Glen Fardig for assistance with the 
outhne of the guide, to Robert Norton for assistance with 
the portion dealing with assessment of teacher perfor- 
mance, to May Huang for preliminary drafts of the de- 
4 sections of module components and purposes, to Lois 
Harrington for preparation of the appendix materials on 
avai labiUty__ol resources for module'use, and to Roland 
Peterscmof the University of Minnesota for contribu- 
tions to the area of "Managing the Role of the Resource 
Person " ^ 

Appreciation is extended to all those field site coor- 
dinators, teacher educators, cooperating teachers, di- 
^jjjptors of staff development, and others who used this 
guide under held-test condition^ and who provided • 
valuable feedback for its refinement. Special thanks c/o 
to Dr. Harold Parady, Executive Director of the American 
Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, and 
to G^&rge Sm ith, Art and Layout Editor, fop then- cooper- 
ation and valuable assistance m the publication of this 
guide. * 

The Center js grateful to the National Institute of Edu- 
cation (NIE) for sponsorship of The Center's PBTE cur- 
ricula development'effort (of whtch this guide was one 
product) from 1972 through its completron Apprecia- 
. tion is extended to the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education of the U S. Office of Education for its sponsor- 
ship of training and of the advanced testing of The Cen- 
ter's PBTE curricula through the National Institute of 
^Performance-Based Jeacher Education at ten sites 
Under provisions of EPDA Part F, Section 553. Thanks 
are also due to the eight other sites who participated, 
in the advanced tpsting effort under NIE and self- 
sponsorship. • 

Robert E. taylor ^ 

Executive Dire6tor 

The CenteV for Vocational Education 
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„ The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
^ increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and * 
• 'Organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
individual career planning t preparation, and progression. 
The Center fulfills its mission by: 
v • Generating knowledge through research. 
^ • Oeveloping.educational programs and products. 

f» Evaluating individual program needs an^ outcomes. 

• Installing educational programs and products^ 

• Operating information systems and services. 

• Conducting leadership development ano 4 graining 
programs. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL % 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center u 
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The American Association for vocational Instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching a^ds. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of thisguide is toassist you in using 
the performance-based professional vocational 
teacher education curricular materials developed, 
by The Center for Vocational Education. The de- 
sign of these materials (hereinafter called "The 
Center's PBTE materials^)' requires" knowledge- 
able, competent; professional educators to fulfill 
the role of "resource person" to the pre- and inser- 
vice teacher^ using these materials in developing 
or improving their»teaching competence. 

Vaguel^knowledgeable people cannot fulfill the 
role effectively. The role of the resource perscm is 
to provide,guidance, to assist, and to evaluate as 
teachers use these materials. These fungtion^^of 
the resource person plight be carried out by one or 
mpre persons, depending upon the particular set^ 
ting in which the curricular materials. are beihg 
used. Yt>jj, as a resogrce person, might be a 
teacher educator on a^ollpge campus, a supervis- 
ing or master teacher in a local school, a director of* 
professional development in a post-secondary in- 
stitution, a supervisor, a school administrator, a 
field resource person who works with teachers on> 
, the job, or any other professional educator who, 
assists others indeveloping teaching competence.- 

Some basic assumptions have been made in T^re 
development of this resource person s guide. The 
first of these assumptions is that the decision 
has been.made to'conduct a performapce-based 

^teacher education (PBTE) program. It is also as- 
sumed that the decision has been made to use The 
©enter's PBTE materials, or that, at least, serious 
consideration is being given to their use in con- 
ducting this program. We assume that some plan* 
ning has been done toward implementation of the 

' program' and, of considerable importance, that 



k you will be fulfilling tfre role of a resource person to 
individuals' using these curricular jnaterials. Thife 
guide has been developed to assist you in perform- 
ing the functions of the resource person 'in al^ 
effective and efficient manner. * { 

* The Center's PBTE Materials consist primarily of 
1 00 performance-based vocational teacher educa- 
tion modules. Other publicafions designed to as : 
sist irt implementation and^se of The Center'^ 
PBTE modules are the Student Guide to Using 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials, 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance- 
Bab&d Teacher Education, and t Performance- 
Baked teacher Education: The State of the ArTP* 
General Education and Vocational Education. 

i - t 

. This resource person guide is composefd of 
three chapters and appended resource materials. 
The first chapter of the guide provides a basic 
introduction to performance-based teacher edu-* 
cation "and to The Center's PBTE materials. 
Characteristics of PBTE are presented and dis- 
cussed, and characteristics and components o.f 
Tjie Center's PBTE materials are presented. The . 
second chapter of the guidejjeals specifically and 
in some detail with the resource person'^ respon- 
sibilities relative to planning the teachers pro- 
gram, guiding learning activities, and assessing 
teacher performance. The third^chapter is devoted 
to managing the role of-the resource person. 

Appended* materials are providedras resources 
for your use in worKlng with pre- and inservice 
teachers who are using The Center's PBTE mate- 
rials.' An overview of The Center's teacher compe- 
tency research base and PBTE curricula develop- 
ment is also appended to add to your knowledge 
about the materials. ' 
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Chapter I 



PERFORMANCE-BASED TEACHER EDUCATION 
. AND THE CENTER'S PBTE MATERIALS 



This section of the resource person's guide will 
present, with brief discussions, information about 
performance-based teacher education and aboDt 
The Center's performance-based teacher educa- 
tion materials. You should find this information 



useful In furthering your own knowledge ^nd un- 
derstanding of PBTE cohceptdSand The Center's 
PBTE materials as well as in communicating these 
concepts to teachers and dthers with whorh you 
will be working. 



Performance-Based Teacher Education 
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PBTE Defined 



PBTBiskn approach to teacher preparation in 
which tne teacher is required to demonstrate es- 
sential teaching Jasks in an actual teaching situa- 
tion. Actual performance of th^tasks ensures that 
the teacher has not only the Knowledge required, 
but also the ability to perform the conrfoetencies 
(teaching skills or tasks)'that are essential* to suc- 
cessful teaching.- - 



' Many traditional teach§r ^ucation courses 
have tended to place emphasis on the theory, pf 
teaching rather than focusing upon the specific 
teaching skills needed. In PBTE programs, indi- 
viduals npust demonstrate their ability to perform 
as teachers in an actual classroom. 

_ * * * * 14 

Conventional teacher education programs and 

state certification regulations have often focused 

pn giving teachers the .necessary number of rt 

■courses witn the proper course titles in order to" 

meet graduation and certification requirements. In 

PBTE programs, the f6cus is upon demonstrating 

the, specified competencies (knowledge, skills, 

and attitudes) essential to successful teaching. 

The terms "competency-based' teacher educa^ 
*tion" (CBTE) and /'performance-based feacner 
education"* (PBTE) are often used synonymously 
by educational leadefe. STome educators* however, 
distinguish Vetween the tWyO terms. The word 
"competency" emphasizes,the fact that learning in 
competency-based programs isstructured around 
the identified ari<J verified competencies heeded 
by teachers. T^he term "competency : based Jeacher 
education" is,, therefore, appropriate for any such 
teacher - education program slructu/ed upqh 
teadier competencies, w *-< - ^ } 



performance-based programs, the word "per- 
formance" is used to emphasizetiie fact that these * 
programs require teachers to demonstrate their 
ability Jo perform the essential competencies 4n 



an actual classroom setting. The Center s PBTE 
piodules are structured uport identified gnd ver- 
ified teacher competencies which the learner is 
required to perform in an actual teaching situation. 
The curricular materials are, therefore, referred to 
as a perfprmance;based teacher education cur- 
riculum. 

Characteristics of PBTE Programs 

Regardless of the terminology preferred .by indi- 
vidual practitioners, the preparation of the indi- 
vidual to perform* effectively in the teaching role 
remains of utmost importance. The study of widely 
accepted concepts of fBTE and of many PBTE 
programs has resulted jp the identification of sev- 
eral characteristics of teacher education programs 
which are considered to be essential if the y .pro- ' 
'gram is to be considered a PBTE pj-bgram. these 
essential characteristics ane— 1 * 

• Competencies to tfe demonstrated by the 
. teacher pre lderitif led, based upon what a 

teachpr'must know and be able to do. Yhe 
J^jeorrfpetencies are stated as behaviors which 
\ can be assessed and are shared with the 

teacher at the beginning of the^ program. 

• Criteria to be used in assessing each specffic 
competency are stated, including the condi- 
tions under which assessment jvill occur and 
the expected level of mastery. Criteria arealso % 
shared with the teacher at the start of thfe* 
program. . - 

• The instructional v program focuses upon de- 
velopment and evaluation of the specified 

t competencies by the tocher. . 



*1 * Adapted fronv American Association of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Achieving the Potential of PBTE: Btecommendations&BT&Senee; 
No. 16 (Washington, DC- AACTE. 1974). pp. 32-33. 
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• Assessment of the teachers cdmpetenqy 
uses his/her performance In the teaching 
role as the primary source of evidence. 6bjec- 
tivfe evidence of the teacher s knowledge re- 
lated to planning, analyzing, interpreting, or 
evaluating situations or behavior are also 
considered. 

• The teacher's rate of progress through the 
program Is -determined by demonstrated 
competency rather than by time or course 
completion 

In addition to the above essentiaJ characteris- 
tics, there are several additional desirable charac- 
teristics of PBTE programs. These include — 

• Instruction is individualized and personalized. 

• The learning experience is guided by feed- 
• back 

• The program as a whole is systemic 

• Emphasis is on exit, not on entrance, re- 
quirements 

• Instruction is modularized { 

• The teacher is held accountable for perfor- 
mance 

The above desirable characteristics of PBTE 
pr9grams certainly contribute toward achieve- 
ment of the essentials^of a PBTE program. Many of 
these have been associated with sound instruc- 
tional practice for some time * 



PBTE and Conventional Programs 
Contrasted /f 



/ 



From the characterises of PBTE programs, it is 
evident that a great deal of errtphasis.is placed 
upon the identification, attainment, and/assess- 
ment of teaching competencies. It may bfe helpful 
in describing PBTE program's to contrasY several 
features of PBTE programs with features dften 
characterising conventional teacher education 
programs. 

In Figure 1, characte^tic! of seven aspects of 
conventional vocational teacher education pro- 
grams are contrasted With the same aspects Of 
PBTE programs These contrasts are presented as 
general contrasts between the two types of pro- 
grams. It should be noted tlrat, in examining indi- 
vidual conventional teacher education progranjs, 
one or more of the program features characteriz- 
ing PBTE programs might be found. 

You may find the further comparisons of con- 
ventional andPBTE programsshown in Figure 2*o 
be useful in explaining and clanfying these differ- 
ences to teachers ■ ' 



FIGURE 1 
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FIGURE 2 

LETS COMPARE PROGRAMS 



CONVENTIONAL 
MATERIALS/PROGRAMS 

1. CONTENT-BASED . . \ 

2. TIME-BASED 

. -3. GR&UP PACED 
4. GROUP NEEDS. 
•5. DELAYED FEEDBACK 
•6. TEXTBOOK/WORKBOOK 

7. COURSE ORIENTED 

8. CLASSRQOM-BASED, 
'9. .INSTRUCYORS 

10. GENERAL OBJECTIVES 
11*: SUBJECTIVE CRITERIA. 
12. NORM-REFERENCED 



pbte - * . 
materials/programs 

competency-based : 
performance-based 
individually paced 
individual needs •• 
immediatefeedback „ 
multf-media materials 
module oriented . 
field-based 
resource persons ■ 
specific objectives 
, objective criteria 
criterion-Referenced . 



The Center's PBTE Materials 



The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio 
State University, has developed a performance- 
based vocational teacher education curriculum, 
especially designed for use in implementing pre-, 
service and/or inservice PBTE programs in voca- 
tional education 1 ne&e PBTE r.urricular materials, 
developed ,under sponsorship of the National Insti- 
tute for Education and USOE, consjst of 100 pro- 
fessional vocational teach eredu cation modules, a 
student guide, a resource persdrt guide, an im- 
plementation guide, and a state-of-the-art report 

The development of the materials involved three 
major phases (1) identification of important teach- 
ing competencies (research base) v {2) develop- 



1 



mpnt of curricular materials, and (3) testing and 
.reyisioixof materials These three developmental 
phases, followed by a dissemination phase, are 
more fully described in Appendix A, Development 
of The Center s Performance-Based Teacher Edu- 



ion Materials 



The Center's PBTE curricula program is a com- 
plex instructional system It is designed fpr the 
implementatiQQof performance-bas^d vocational 
teather education fpr all service areas, at both the 
prejservice and mglrvice levels The system is pre- 
sented m this section with a brief description of 
eac(i of its five important characteristics 
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Characteristics and Advantages . . 
of the Program. 

There are five unique characteristics andadvan- 
t^g^ inherent in TheCenter's RBTE program. 

First, learning materials in the system are de- 
veloped and organized in the 'form of individu- 
alized packages, or modules, each of which has as 
v ^b^se one ocmore Qf the. 384 verified competent 
ci&s. By basingthe modules on the-verif ie,d compe- 
tencies, there is solid assurance that the modules 
represent the aptual competencies needed b,y vo- 
cational teachers. . 



to' max^Jritee 



Second, the program is designed to maximize 
individualized instruction. All of the*mpdul£s have 
been developed so as to allow for tailor^macte pro- 
grams to meet teachers' indiy id Ci a I needs and 
interests. Pre- and inservice teachers, with the help 
of their resource persona, can decide or>the total 
number of moduli they need.to take, and on (he 
sequence and pace in which they can b^eWevelop . 
the required competencies. . 

Third, the instructional system has been de- 
sigped to provide teachers with immediate feed- 
back after each learning experience. Explicit 
c'riterion-referenced evaluation devices are used 
to assess teacher^ progress and final perfor- 
mance.- This provides teachersjwith timely guid- 
ance to assist in their learning.' \ 

i 

One of the most important characteristics of the 
program is that teachers are always required, fo 
demonstrated an actual school situation that they 
have achieved the expepted competency. The final 
experience in each module requires this actual 
school perfor^nca*J3fxpoiJJunltyJo practice the 
competency in simulated situations is tfrovibed. 
prior to the teacher's final performance. This helps' 
to ensure that teachers have sufficient preparation 
to gradually gain competence in their new profes- 
sional role In the field. 

The last, but not the least important, characteris- 
tic of The Center's PBTE curricula program is that 
almost all* of the modules are self-contained* tn 
most cases, th e mo dules include all the, dfcential 
information a teacher needs to accomplish the 
expected competency! This provides great flexibil- 
ity for the modules to*>e used on a group or on an - 
individual" basis. * t 

Occasionally, outside references are required 
when it is felt* that (1) the reference is so excep- 
tional or important that teachers in the field shoOld 
be familiar with the original reference,wand/or.(2) 
the information can best be obtained through 
reading the original document (e.g., reading one's 
Wate plan for vocational education, or, the hand- 
bootcfor the student vocational organisation in 



one's service area). Sometimes, additional outside 
references are .suggested as optional readings to 

* supplemented enrich the learner's-experiences. 

Essential Elements of the System 
Defined^ 

' # ,Many importaht^elements undergird The Cen- 

* ter's PBTE curricula program. Four of4hem are 
essential to' successful implementation of the pro- 
gram: modules and related materials; trained re- 
source pe rsons; r esource center; and school set- 
ting. ' t * 

„ Modules and related materials.— Basically, a 
module is a -4init of learning. It includes* a set 
of activities intended to assist in the teacher's 
achievement ef a teaching competency specified 
in the form of a terminal objective. Some modules 
focus on finite teachjng.competencies that caft be 
achieved in a short time, whereas others are broad 
in scope and require longer periods of time fpr 
^completion. 

Although the scope, size, ancf content of each 
njodule vary with its terminal objective and setting, 
its format is standardized into four major compor 
nents. (1) Introduction; (2) About This Module, (3) 

* About Using'The Center's PBTE Modules; and (4) 
Learning Experiences. 

There 3re a,totaLqf 100 modules in The Center's 
PBTE curriculgprogram. They have been grouped 
into ten categories and color-coded for easy refer- 
ence as follows: 















Color 




Category , x Title 


Code 


Modules- 


A 


Program Planning. 
Development, and 
Evaluation 


Red 


** 11 


B 


Instructional Planning* 


Yellow 


6 


C * 


Instructional Execution % 
Instructional Evaluation 


Turquoise 


29 


1 D 


Lime 


* 6 


E 


Iristructipnal Management 


Orange 


9 


F 


Guidance •» 


Gold> " 




G 


School-Community 
Relations'.' 


Rust 


,r- 


H 


Student* Vocational 
Organization » 


Light Gold 


6" 




•Professional Role 


Gray 


8 




and Development / 






-* J , 


Coordination of » : 
Cooperative Education 


Green 


m 10, . 




Total 




100 



)p addition to the 100 modules, other related 
materials have beervdeveloped to ensure effective 
implementation, of the program. These include 
teacher competency profile, an implementation 
guide, a resource p'erson guide, a studentguide, a 
jslide /t ape presentation orvPBTE'and The Center's 



% 



maferials, a slide/tape presentation ori thejole of 
the resource person, a slide 'tape for Orienting pre- 
and mservice teachers to PBTE, and a state-of^ 
the : art report on PBTE and PBVTE 

All The Center's modules and /elated materials 
have been carefully developed, pnd the modules 
have been .rigorously tested in trfe fitfti. The mod- 
ules are a set af well-designed'units of learning, 
containing reliable information ,and strategies to 
develop the verifiecf teaching competencies of vo- 
cational teachers. . 



' By themselves, however, the modules canrjot 
produce or train competent vocational teachers; 
they must-be incorporatetPtnto a total PBVTE pro- t 

" gram and implemented effectively so the pre- aQd . 
mservice teachers using them can accomplish the 9 
expected competencies. Guiding the teacher's ef- 
fective use of the modules is the main function of 
the resource person in the instructional system, 
v 

Resource persons.— A resource person is the 
professor, instructor, cooperating teacher, admin- 
istrator, supervisor, director of professional devel- 
opment, or other person who is responsible for 
guidmg and helping the teacher plan and progress 
through his/her educational program. In The Cen- 
ter's PBTf| program, a teacher may work with mote 
- than tfhe re^olirce person fore^ch mpdulfe.'. 

The success of The Center's PBTE program de- 
pends to a great extent og the effectiveness of the 
resource person, working individually or as part of 
a team , inj 1 )guicUng the selection of, and progress 
through/afrp'ropriate learning experiences and ac- 
tivities, (2) arranging Tor the teacher to demon- 
strate competency in an actual school setting, and 
(3) assessing the teacher's performance in' the 
actual school situation. It is essential that the re- 
source person be trained to carry out these func- 
tions effectively. 

Resource center.-r-The resource center is an 
integral part of The Center's PBTE program. [\ 
gives teachers access to most, if not all, t of the 
resources that are needed to complete tbe mod- 
ules, and provides the space, facilities, and equip- - 
metot whereby they can study, plan, videotape their '. 
performance, work with fellow learners in small or 
large groups, and have conferences wjth resource^, 
persons. Ideally, the resource center/is conve- 
niently located with Jong service hours. It should 
be managed in order to proviqe the best possible 
service to the users. - 

- Since in TJie Jpntfer's PBTE program, teachers 
do not all study and use the resource materials and 
facilities at the same time, maintaining .sufficient 
numbers of -up-to-date instructional materials is 
essential. Consequently, facilities must be avail- 
able for teachers fpr m^ny hours <yt the day, and/or % 



a check-out sys)em of materials must be'provided 
so that teachers c^n s^pdy and complete the learn- 
ing activities. The resource person as well as the* 
teachers must be famitte^ with the operational pro- 
cedure of the center in order ta-baable to use its 
services effectively. 

School setting.— The Center's PBTE program is 
field-based rather than classroom-based. The final 
learning experience of all modules requires the 

' teacher to demonstrate his/her competency in the 
actual teacher role; that is, to perform the compe- 
tency in an actuaj secondary or post-secondary 
school s^ttirtg whefi h6/she is an intern, a student 

v teacher, or an inservice teacher. 

General Learning Procedure 

•The pre- or mservice teacher entering the PBTE 
program is provided wfth a list of prescribed com- 
petencies he/she needs to develop (or identifies 
these competencies with the help of the resource 
person). The modules covering those compet€n- 
cies are then selected The teacher can take these 
modules one at a time, or can woFk or>two or mgre 
modules simultaneously. Guided by the resource, 
person, the teacher determipes^vwhich learning 
experiences in a module he/she need to take (i.e., 
those covering skip's in which the teacher is not 
already competent). 

Eafch 'module provides the teacher with back- 
ground informajjon regarding the competency's 
well as amopportunity to practice the competency 
"in a simulated situation. When the teacher feels 
that he/she has adequate background and prac- 
tice in the competency, arrangements are made for 
assessment by the resource person in an actual 
school situation. 

Components of the Module, Intended 
Purposes, and Approaches Used , , 

As indicated earlier, the-module format is stan- ' 
■dardized intlp a title pacjfc and four major compo- 
nents: (1) Introduction; (2) About This Module; (3)** 
About Using The Center's PBTE Modules; and (4) 
Learning, Experiences. These components (their 
nature, Jheir intended" purposes, and the ap- 
proaches used in each) are discussed in the order 
of Mheir appearance or reference in a module. 

Title ftege.— The title ftagelists the module title, i 
and* the (nodul.e category and number. '(See. 
Sample 1.) This module title spalls out in pe/for- „ 
mance terms (through the use of an action verb) 
the competency to be accomplished^ such as' Di- 
rect Students in Applying Problem-Solving Tech- 
niques. Under the tit^you will find the module 
category and number. They help you to locate the 
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module in the master list, to find out its relation- 
ship with'other modules, and to organize ttae mod; 

tiles in a resource center. 

. ^ • 

^Introduction*— The introduction explains what 
competency*^ covered in the module,- and the 
importance of, or .need for, this competency in 



effective teaching. It is designed to motivate tfie 
teache; to want to acquire the skill, and to estab : 
Jish a frame of reference for the mbdule.'lf neces-' 
sary, terms relied to the competency to be cov- 
ered are ctefined Sample 2 shows the introduction 
''from Module C-8. - * r 



SAMPLE 2 



m 




INTRODUCTION 



As vocational teachers, we are concerned with 
"helping our students develop the fcrjowledge, 
skills, and attitudes they need'to live and work in 
,this society. One of the most important of these 
abilities is the. ability to solve problems on their* 




own, and to apply problem-solvirig techniques to 
the great variety of situations they will meet in life. 

Clearly, if yve tell our students the right answer to . 
^every question, the best solution to*every protyem,' « 
we wiir not be giving them an opportunity to learn 
to apply problem-solving techniques. They may 
krjow -the answers ypu've given them, but it is 
questionable that, when faced with a'new problem 
or decision, they*will know how to approach it on* 
their own. .... y 

The underlying assumption of this module Is 
that developing a student's ability' tp think criti- 
cally (identify a problem, gather relevant informa- 
tion, evaluate the evidence, assess the alterna- 
tives, etc.) is*a primary responsibility of teachers. 
The learning experiences in this module are de- 
signed to§ive you the background knowledge and 
experience you need to use problem-solving as an 
instructional method in the oJassroom and labora- 
tory. 
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About This Module.— This component of the 
module familiarizes the teacher with the, module 
„ _ objectives, the prerequisites for the module (if 
* % " any), the resources needed for the^modul^, and 
. ■ the number(s) of the performance elements cov- 

1 ered in the module: ($ee S&mple 3.) 
v • 

The Objectives section lists the terminal objec- 
tive (the competency which the .teacher will be 
,T expected to, perform ij^an^actual school situation) 
and the enabling objectives included in the mod- 
ule. * 

, If there are competencies the teaeher Shoul^ 
possess to sucpessfully pursue the module, these 
are listed in x a Prerequisites 'section. Although 
these competencies are listed in terms of. module 
titles, the explanatory information advises the 
teacher that the prerequisite competencies, rieed 

v not necessarily be obtained through completing 
modules, but may be acquired through other 
means agreed upon by the resource person and 
teacher. It should also be noted that module pre- 
requisites as shpwn are not always absolute. Al- 
though the listed prerequisites are considered 
highly desirakjgfor the successful completion of a 
module, there aFe*times when expediency de- 
mands that the module be pursued without full 
completion of the prerequisites' Experience has 

¥ shown that thi§ is (tften done successfully. 




The Resources section lists, by learning experi- 
ence,«the required and.optional outside resources 
needed in order to complete the module, with a 
brief explanation ot how they will Be used. This 
enables the resource person, to make arrange- . 
ments to secure thenecessary resdurces prior to 
the time when a teacher starts the module. (See 
Appendix E for a complete list of resources needed 
for all modufes.) The introduction to the .resources 
section gives the teacher directions for obtaining 
these resources. * 

The number(s) of the performance elements 

covered in the module is given In a footnote at the 
bottom of the About This Module section. Each of 
the 384 performance elements identified ih the * 
research phase 'of The Center's PBTE curricula • 
program is coded with a number. for easy cross- 
retoence (see Appendix B). -A 

A second footnc>te in the A£out This Module ' 
sedtion directs the user'to the inside back sover of 
the module (the About Using The Center s PBTE 
Modules section) for information whictKis com- 
mon to all 1 00 of The Center's P.BTE modules. This 
common information will need to be read only for 
the first few modules or individual experiences. 
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Objectives 

Tennlnal Objective: In an actual school situation, direct 
students in applying problem-soiving techniques. Your 
^rjorniance.wiil be aeaessed by your resource person* 
usinglhe Teacher Performance* Assessment Form, pp. 
S^&,{Lci*ming-£xperient 

Enabling Objectives 

After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of Droblenvsolving techniques and how 
to use problefo-solving asan instructional method 
(Learning Ex dene nee I) 

IVeqa simulated problem situation, direct, or 
critique 'direction of, a student in- applying 
problem-solving techniques [Learning Experience 
II) 

For a simulated classroom situation, exefcute, or 
critique the execution of, a problem-solving lesson 




{Learning Experience III) 

Prerequisites ^ 

To complete this module, you must have*competency in 
developing a lesson plan If you do not already have this 
competency, meet with your resource person to deter- 
mine what method you will use to gain this skill Orje 
option is to complete the information and practice ac- 
tivities in the following module* » ' > 
• Develop a Lesson Plan, Module B-4 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check with your 
resource person (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observa-- 
tions of, skilled teachers, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with directions, or in assessing your progress at any 
'time. . 



Learning Experience I 

Optional • » 
A locally-produced videotape of a teacher directing 
students in applying problem-solving techniques 
which you can view for the purpose of critiquing 
' that teacher's performance 

Videotape equipment for viewing a videotaped pre- 
sentation involving the use of problem-solving* 
techniques. 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

Apeer to role-play a student whom you are directing 
in applying problem-solving techniques, and to 
critique your performance in directing him/her in 
applying problem-solving techniques If a peer is 
unavailable, an alternate activity has been provided. 
Optional 

Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and self- 
evaluating your direction of the peer 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

1 -5 peers to role-play the students to whom you are 
presenting a problem-solving lesson, and to 
critique your performance in presenting a 
problem-solving lesson If peers are unavailable, an 
alternate activity has been provided, 
optional % 

m ;4 resource person to evaluate your competency in 
^ * ^developing a lesson plan. 

Videotape equipment for taping, viewing, and self- 
evaluating your presentation 

Learning Experience IV 

Required' 

An actual school situation\r\ which you can direct 
students in aoolying problem-solving techniques 
A resource Jerboa io assess your competency in 
djrecting ^srtudents? in applying problem-solving* 
techniques. 



Th»s module covers performance element numbers 88. 89 from Calvin J 
Cotrell ef al . ModarCvmcula for Vocational and Technical Education, 
RtportNo V (Columbus, OH The Center for Vocational Education. The 
Ohio State University. 1972) The 384 elements In this document form the 
research base for all The Centers PBTE module development 

For iQformatiorj about the general organization of eachmodule, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 
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About Usihg The Center's Modules.— This 
component provides general information appli- 
cable to each of The Center's 100 modules: mod- 
ule organization, procedures for using modules, 
modtile terminology, and explanations of the 
levels of performance for final assessment. (See 
Sample 4.) 

The Organization section explains 'in very gen- 
eral terms how a module is structured and the 
types of learning experiences in a module. 

The Procedures section tells the teacher what 
options he/she has for completing a module; i.e., 
how to decide whteh learning experiences need to 
be completed and which can be skipped; or 



whether to attempt to meet the terminal objective 
immediately. 

The Terminology section defines the standard 

terms used in all modules. (Terms specificjo^a 
particular module are defined in the introduction 
or in an information sheet within a learning experi- 
ence.) 

The Levels, of Performance for Final Asses- 
ment section further explains and clarffite for the 
teacher*and resource person the level of perfor- 
mance terms used in the Teacher Performance 
Assessment Form within the final experience in 
each module. 
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Organization * 

^Eafch module is designed to help you gain competency 
ma particular skill area considered important to teach- 
ing success "A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
simel providing practice experiences,, antToWrers com- 
bining these two functions. Completing Uiese experi- 
ences should enable you^lo achieve the terminal objec- 
tive irfthef inal learning experience The final experience 
inleach module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill man actual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacfier. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to indiv^uahze your 
teacher education program You need to take onjy those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess Similarly, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already have the skill 
needed to, complete it Therefore, before taking any 
modu le. you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction. 
(2) the Objectives listed on p 4. (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding eacmlearning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and conrv 
potencies witro the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you dd not have the competencies indicated, 
and should Complete the entire module 

• that you areVompetent in one or mo\e of the en 
abling objectives leading to the final le ar ning ex 

^ penence, and^hus can omit that (those) learning 
expenence(s) 

I • that you are already competent in this area, and 
f -ready to complete the final learning experience in 
V ^ order to "test out\ 

• that the module is^nappropnate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to takfe the final learning experience 
and' have access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person If 
you dp not complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities to help you 
reach compete ncy"T his could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped, (C) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. » 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation refers to a situation in 
which you are actiJWy working with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secondary vocational students in 
a rear school. An intern, a student teacher, or an in--, 
service teacher would be functioning inajractual school . 
situation. If you do not have access to an actual school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the module upto the finaWearning experience You 
would then do the final learning experience Jater, i e . 
when you Jiaye access to anj actual scrtpol situation 
Jti$ Alternate Activity or Feedback .'refers to an item or 
feedback device which may substitute fct required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete ) / 
Occupational Specialty refers to a, specific ,area of 
preparation within a vocational service"area (e g , the 
service area Trade and Industrial Education includes, 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- 
chanics, welding, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or feedback refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor, instructor, 
% administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/ supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in taking this ' 
mqdule t i 
Student refers to the person who is enrolled' and 
^receiving instruction in a secondary or|post-secondary 
educational institution • i 
Vocational Service Area refens to a major vocational N 
field agricultural education, business and office educa- 
tion, distributive edueation, health, occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education,' industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education, or trade and industrial edu- 
cation »• 
You or the Teacher 
ing the module, 



refers to the pefson who is tak- 



Levels of performance for Final Assessment 

N/A , The criterion was not met because it was not 

applicable to the situation. d 

None No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 

although it was relevant ' 

Poor . . The teacher is unable to perform this skill or 

has only very limited ability- to perform it 

Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 

acceptable manner, but has some ability to perform it 

Good , The teacher is able to perform this skill in an 

e/tective.manner ' , r * 

Excellent The teachers able to perform th* skill in a 

very effective manner * 
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Learnlng^Expyletice^— Each learning experi- for that experience, i his summar^ will help'the 
ence is preceded by an oyervlew. The overview teacher decide whether he/she needs to complete 
* serves as a table of contents for. each , learning the learning experience, of portions of it. Sample 5 
experience, giving the teacher a brief s.ummary of % ' shows an overview from Module C-8. 
what he/she will be doing; in the learning activities* 

SAMPLE 5 * 



^ERVIEW 



\ 
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Learning Experience I 

ovebView 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of 
problem-sqlvi ng techniques and how to use problem-solving as an instruo 
tionaf method. 



Activity 




«You will be reading the information sheet, Directing Students in applying 
Problem-Solving Techniques, pp. 6^15. . 




You may wish-to view a^locallyi-produced videotape of a teacher directing 
students ir^applying problem-solving techniques, and to critiqufc tiiat 
teacherVpfcrformance. # ■ * \ x 



You Will be demonstrating knowledge of problem-solving techniques and 
hoyj^o direct students in applying these techniques by completing the 
r ^Spb&ck, pp. 17-18. . - 



You willi'e^valuatlng'your competency by comparing Jour completed 
Self-Check with the Model Answers, 'pp. 19. ■ • , \ * 



,4 
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Following the, overview, the teaSher is led 
through the learning experience step-by-step via 
detailed directions for each learning activity to be 
performed. Some learning activities provide the 
teacher with the heCessary knowledge or back- 
ground information! concerning the competency. 
These activities nray include — 1 

• readhig an jmormation sheet oroutsid£ refer- 
, v erice 

observing an experienced teacher 
vievyinora film, filmstrip, or videotape 
discussing with peers or persons with exper- 
\ tise./tc. • ' % x 

» Other learning activities give the te^ 

portuhwy -to practice or appty the 

These/activities may include — 
* • pie-playing wittv peers 

• /reacting to case studies 

», J critiquingvVideotaped performance 
L planning in writing \ 
/• operating Equipment, etc. 

\p the final learning experience, the teacher puts 
.tfiis knowledge and practice to^se in performing 
/the competency fn an aqtual school situation. 

Information sheets, self-check " devices, case 



her the op- 
lomptfteocy. 




studies, planning and critiquing forms, etc., are. 
included in the module; resburces^uch a£ vid- 
eotapes or optional references need tot>e secured 
through the resource person. If the activity in- 
volves observation of experienced teachers and/or • 
role-play with peers, the resource person also 
needs to help the teacher to make the necessary 

arrangements. 

* > 

For example, in the module Direct Students in 
Applying Problem-Solving Techniques, directions 
for reading an information sheet immediately 'fol- 
low the overview for Learning Experience I. The 
information,sheet is included in the moclula After 
the information sheet, an optional activity is sug- 
gested—viewing a locally-produced yidebtape. If 
the teacher chooses tQ complete this activity, 
he/she needs to check with the resource person to 
secure the videotape as well as the necessary 
facilities and equipment ^or this activity in ad- 
vance. (See Samples 6 and 7.) . 

Many.learning experiences suggest optional ac- 
tivities designed to supplement and enrich the 
teacher's learning experience. These can include 
reading outside references, interviewing experi- 
enced tochers, discussing concepts or concerns 
with pe§ts, observing skilled teachers, participat- 
ipg in role-plays, etc. 
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SAMPLE 6 





For information explaining the steps involved in the-problefn-.solving pro- 
cessj and describing' how to use problem-solving as an instructional 
method, read the .following information sheet: V-< 



DIRECTING STUDENTS IN APPLYING 
PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 



Many situations in life pfesent problems that 
need to be solved. A problem exists in any situa- 
tion in which, there is a difficulty or uncertainty 
which needs some creative or logical solutibn 

Problems thaj need solutions can arise in one's 
home life as well as on the job. For example, how * 
can a'family^with a 'limited income use their 
finances to provide adequately for food, shelter, 
and clothing and still r^ave funds available for rec- 
reational purposes? How can an employee deal 
•with asupervisor Who is unknowingly oifeating fric- 
tion* between the members of h1s/rrer staff? In 



4. examining possible solutions to the problejn 

5. selecting a tentative solution or alternative 
solutions 1 . 

6. testing the proposed solutionis) 

7. a9slssing the results of the testing 

. 

The following example illustrates the problem- 
solving approach 1 Mr O'leary, a recently em 1 
ployed teacher, has the option of "enrolling in a 
group medicatjbenefits program The program has 
two plansjrorri whioh he may sefect. Mr. O'leary 
wants to enroll, but is unsure of which plah would 
be most-suitable for his situation. 
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SAMPLE 7 •', „ 

OPTIoMbAdllVlTY 




I Optional 
^ Activity 



Your institution may have available videotapes showing -examples oU 
teachers directing students in applying problem-solving techniques. If so, 
you may wish to view one, or more <5f these vjdedtapes. You might ^Iso 
choose to critique the performance of egchteachef in directing students in 
applying problem-solving techniques, using the criteria provided in this 
module, or critique forms or checklists provided by your resource person. 




Toward the end of each learning experience, the 
teacher will, get feedback on how well he/she is 
doing. It may be r in the form of a self-check with 
model answers; a model critique of a case study, 
or a checklist for the teacher, peertejff and/or re- 
source person to use in rating the teacher's 
achievement. Feedback devices, along 'with the 
directions for their use, are always on a separate 
page(s) to facilitate their Use. 



\ 



Most self-checks are in the form of essay ques- 
tions (see.Sample 8), although some modules in- 
clude self-checks in the form of worksheets to be 
completed, case studies to be reacted to, match- 
ing questions, etc. Model answers are always pro- 
vided for the questions asked in the selT*check. 



/ 




SAMPLE 8 




Jhe Jyjal experience of each module i n The Cen- 
ter's oirriculQm always requires. the teacher to 
demonstrate the competency in an actual schopl 
situation. (See Sample 9.) There is no Overview for 
this experience, nor any detailed directions. It is 
^assumed that if the teacher is ready for the final 
experience, he/she knows what is* involved in per- 
fdrming the competency. j 



The teacher's performance i$_f 



dJa&you, 



the resource person* usi ng^e^eacher Perfor- 
mance Assessment Forrfi provided in the module. 
(See Sample 10.) This assessment form lists the 
criteria on which the teacher's performance will be 
judged, and provides a sdSTe for i nd i eating- ho w 
well the teacher h^s performed on each compo- 
nent. 
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FINftL EXPERIENCE 



4 



Learning Experience IV 

'" ' FINAL EXPERIENCE 




Activity 




in ah afctual school situation/ direct students in'applying problem-solving 
techniques. • - 



As you plan your lessons, decide when problem-solving techniques could 
* be used effectively tp aid in meeting-the lesson b&jectives. Based on tha^ 
decisio n, direct studenjs in applying problerp-solVing techniques.This wift ' 
include— *' * * 

• selecting, modifying, or developing.a lesson plan which include^ the 
* use of these techniques - ^ 

^ • determining how the problefm wilhbe identified; from student needs, 
through directed questionir gr^c using a ca$e study * ' 

• preparing lists O'f questions to direct students during the lesson, or, 
^ .one of mbre case studies for students .to w^rk with 

^'e presenting the lesson to the "class 

NOTE: Your resource person may want you to submit your written lesson 
plan to pim/henr for evaluation before you present your lessd**rjt,(rtay:&& 
helpful for your resource pe"rs5S3o uSerthe-TPAF from ,Mc#Gte 
Develop a Lesson Plan, to guide his/rer evaltfatiq*. v £ ( 



Arrange 'in advance to .have your resource person observe your Ifcssqn 
presentation.* « Jf- * . 

* ./ ' • - 

Your tot#comp^ency wijibe assessed by you]* resource person, uVing the 
Teacher Performance AsSbsment Form, pp. 56-56. . 

Based upoh the criteria specified in this assessment instrument, your 
resource person^ill^flfitermine whether you are competent- in directing 
students in applying problem-solving techniques. 



'J 



"fit 



'For a definition of "actual school situation, ' see the inside back cover 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Direct Students, in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques (C-8) 



* Directions: Indicate the Jevel of the teacher's accomplishment by placing 
^ arvX^n-the-approprtate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCbhead- 
ing. If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was 
not appjicable, or Impossible to execute, place an X in fhe N/A box 



LEVEL OIF PERFORMANCE 



1. The.introduction was interesting arid motivating O 



/ 



Hi ' 

mi 



2 The introduction clearly identified the purpose (objective)" 
of 1he lesson . . . ' A 

3. The objective was one which lends itself to the use Qf 
problem-solving techniques ' 

» *■ 

•4 If a case problem was used, it: 

a was designed to help students meet the lesson objec- 
. tive 



b was well-developed 



q 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 



c. included all the information needed by the-students to 
Workjwith the problem 



□ □ □ □'□ 

□ □ njiti 
□ □ □ Q 



5. The presentation included adequate directions for. and 

a. clearly identifying and defining the problem Q G G £7] 

b. identifying all major factors involved in the problem □□□□□□ 



Hi 




m 
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9. u The teacher's directions and guidance were such that the 

students should be able to use thes# same problem- i — i i — i i — i ■ — i r— i i— i 
solving steps to solve future problems I I I J | | -| | LI J | 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE.* All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs tofcomplefe in order to reachucompetency in the weak 
area(s). 
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Chapter II 

THE RESOURCE PERSON'S RESPONSIBILITIES 



You, aaa resource person, are the single most 
Important factor * in -coTTCfticting "an effective 
performance-based teacher education program. 
Curriculum materials especially designed for 
PBTE programs are imnprtant; a Well-planned and 
structured PBTE program is important; physical 
resources in terms of facilities and equipment are 
also jmportSnt. However, without knowledgeable* 
and competent professional educators assisting, 
guiding, evaluating, interacting, and helping the 
individuals pursuing the program to develdp* the 
desired teacher competencies, continue?) effective 
development of teaching sm\s will not occur. It is 
this interpersonal dimensi5n, so important to the 
individualizatior|_and personalization of the pro- 
gram, that the resource person must fulfill. 



Ira carrying out the responsibilities of the re- 
source person, it is necessary to function in several 
different roles. First of all, the resource person me 
need to wear the hat of the advisor. In the £dvis 
fole, the resource person's responsibilities wii 
elude: (1) interpreting' the PBTE program to the 
pre- or inservice teacher, (2) assisting in selecting 
appropriate skills for the teacher to pursue, and 
(3) assisting the teacher in determining what pre- 
requisites should bfe pursued. 

$ A second role of the resource persqn is that of 
helper or facilitator. In this helper role, the re- 
source person prbvides assistance to the teacher 
when assistance is heeded. Such assistance may 
include^) answering the teacher's questions, (2) 
suggesting additional and/or optional resources 
and learning activities, and (3) arranging for 
teacher access to materials, equipment, and teach- 
ing settings when- needed. . - 

A third major responsibility of the resource per- 
son i&hat of evaluator. Evaluation responsibilities 
will include: (1) interacting with theleacher re- 
garding the teacher's pwn self-evaluations, (2) ' 
helping the teacher evaluate materials or products . 
produced and r perhaps, videotapes of his/her own 
performances, and (3) assessing the teacher's per- 
formance of the desired teaching skill (terminaL 
objective) in an actual teaching setting. ~ 



^ It should be noted that the number of functions* 
performed by you as resource person will depend 
upon the structure ofMhe PBTE program with 
which you are working as' well as the staffing pat- 
tern employe^. In some inservicaRBTE^rograms, 
a field resource person or the local director of 
professional development may have the entire re- 4 
sponsibiltty for providing all of the guidance, tielp, 
and evaluation a&^tance to the teacher .for the 
entrre program. In other p'rogram structures, part 
of the responsibility for providing assistance to 
the teacher may be given by Resident resource 
persons or master teachers withfti the teacher's 
own schooJ. 

• In some preservice PBTE program structures, 
on-campus teadhet- educators may serve as re- 
source persons while the preservice teachers are 

-on campus pursuing a number of mpdules up to 
the final learning experience (performance of the 
competency i^ the actual school situation). A 
cooperating teacher, a clinical professor, a master 
teachjsr, or a resident resource person may then 
assume the resource person's responsibilities for 
gaiding, assisting, and evaluating tie teacher's 

.performance inlhe actual teacher role during a 
field experience program. 

, Regardless otthe extent of your responsibility as 
resoufce^person, the role requires your^commit- 
menta^ highly professional educator to" promot- 
ing and improvinc^lhe 'teaching profession. You 
can do this 6y pvSviding guidance, assistance, 
and professional judgment in helping otherf de- 
velop the desired level of professional compe- 
tency. s » * 

This section of the resource person guide Is • 
designed to help you function effecfively as a re- 
source person. Responsibilities of the resource 
person are discussed more fully in relation to each 
of several functions of the resource person, and 
techniques and' procedures are suggested to as- 
sist you in the resource person's role. 
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Planning the Teacher's Program 



Teachers entering into a performance-based 
teacher education program may very well find the 
concepts qi/ite new and different from those of the 
subject-centered, group-orieftted types of instruc- 
tion to which ttjey have been accustomed. You 
may be the first to explain the program to the 
teacher. If not, teachers still are likely to have many 
questions about the program as yoi) se/ve as re- 
source person to them. You will also need to-as- 
. sess the needs of each individual teacher or of the 
group relative to the planned program, '-and then 
help the teachers plan a program of competency 
development. • 

^Jnterpretmg the Program forthe Teacher 

One of the first questions a teacher is -likely to 
ask is "What is PBTE?" The, Student Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacfier Education Ma- 
terials (Appendix F) has beervdeveloped to answer 
that question and many more questions about 
PBTE, modules, antf how to use them. You should 
seethat each of your teachers has a personal copy 
Npf the student gwide. A color slide/tape presenta- 
fioghas also been developed to' assist in orienting 
presen/ice and insen/ice teachers to PBTE and the 
curricular materials. 

You should also provide materials that explain 
yourf specific program .of PBTE. Will the teachers 
be required to complete an entire PBTE program 
of specifiefTmodutes? Is therea cluster of modules 
that is beiog substituted within an existing course 
structure to fully or partially replace conventional 
instruction? What modulesare required of every 
teacher; that is, what modules form the basic 
"core" of the PBTE^pfbgram or of yoyr course? 
What -modules' are optional? When do they start 
taking modules? Where? How long does it take? 
How do they test out of modules? How will they be 
graded? 

Ajpswers to these and many more questions 
muSt be providedlor you r teache rs i/i /ou r specific 

w program and setting. A description of your pro- 
gram or course, including graphic explanations, 
will help you to interpret your program, tfcie teach- 
er's role, and your role to your teachers. A Guide 
for Implementing Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Programs is available to help teacher 

, education planners design PBTE programs and 
develop answers to these .questions. 

Assessing the Teacher's Needs 

* Whether you are incorporating modules within 
your existing course structure or within a spe-, 
cifically designed PBTE program, some decision. 



will need to be made concerning which module* 
specific individuals stiOuJd take and, perhaps, the 
order in whichthey should be pursued. In a preser- 
vice PBTE program, you may be able to assume 
that most of your teachers will need all of the core 
or required modules and, with few exceptions, 
should probably pursue the modulesln an estab- 
" fished sequencg identified in -the program or 
xourse description. 

For inservice teachers and.^ome preservice 
teachers, such an assumption may not be true 
hX all, for the individual may have * developed* 
. adequate competence in several .teacher task^P 
through on-the-job teaching experience and prior 
preparation for teaching. You will need to assess 
each indivi(iuars need for the required competen- 
cies and, if appropriate, the individual's need for 
the optional competencies available through your 
program. * 

As a preliminary indication of competencies 
which* individuals might already possess, you can 
ask teacTiers to review the listing of .competencies* 
or modules in your course description^ PpTE 
program description, and to check those in which 
they feel they have some degree off competence. 
-*/You may then, through questioning^ determine the 
nature and extent of experience or training, they 
have had in order to help them decide whether to 
£ftempt to "test out" of these modules. 

A listing of module titles, accompanied by the 
enabling objectives- and the terminal objeptive for 
each module, is included in Appendix C. You and 
the teacher should examine the objectives for 
each module in question to gain additional insight 
and further explanation of the" nature of the per- 
formance required in the moBute. 

Before a f i nal decision is made that an individual 
is to attempt to Jest out of a module without taking 
the module, yo'u should direct the person to 
examine cloSely the Criteria on the Teacher Per- 
formance Assessment Form in the final learning 
experience of the module in question. When you 
make itj&learxthat these' are. the criteria -against 
which his/her performance will be juflgedr there 
should be little questipri in the teacher's mind re-' 
garding his/her readirifess-to perform the compe- 
tency satisfactorily. . . - j 

Selecting a Prbgram of Competences 
* and Modules. ' 

A presence. P§TE' program may be rather 
rigidlystructured wlthiimited latitude for selection 
of th$ sequence of modules to be taken. More 
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flexibility, will likely be available for the inservice 
teacher "who will have some decree tff competency 
in a number of areas and, therefore, less need for a 
sequence of prerequisite modules. k 

In helpjng mserVice teachers s'elect a program of 
modules, you should build on their interests and 
. what you know about-'their teaching strengths and 
•weaknesses. You should try to start with a module 
that is likely to yield quick returns in terms of im- 
proved teaching and satisfaction on the part of 
the teacher •Forexample, if the teacher's lesson in- 
troductions are Weak (Or missing) and students 
display a Jack of rhterest £nd enthusiasm,, then 
Module O|0 ( Introduce a Lesson, may be a good 
place to start, perhaps followed by Module C-12, ~ 
Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

These modules should then be listed on the Per- 
sonal Progress Record containedjn the. student 
guide (see Appendix F, Sample 2). these modules 
T'would be followed by other^high priority modules, 
land then, perhaps by modules required to com- 
plete a core of competencies. 

As~*modules are selected for an individual s p«r- * 

* gram, it js important that prerequisite c,ompeten- # 
cies for each moduie are considered and included 
in the plafi. Prerequisite v competencies, in termfrof 
other Center modules, are shown in chart form for 
all 100 modules (see inside back cover of the stu- 

* dent guide, Appendix F) to aid in quickly identify- 
p ing prerequisites for any one or more modgles. 

Effort has been made to maximize flexibility in ^ 

* planning PBTE programs by designing modules 
with as few prerequisites as possible. Some 
sequencing of modules is required, however, to' 
avoid repetition of learning experiences amoiig 

♦ Guiding the Learning Activities 



closely related competencies, arid to effectively 
relate to, and builcTupoh, more basic competen- 
cies It should be emphasized that, although pre- 
requisites are shown in terms of module numbers, 
competencies that teachers possess should be* 
recogmied regardless of whether they were de- 
veloped through mtfdulfc use or by other means of 
instruction. * - 

You should make a copy of each teacher s pro- 
gram for your use in monitoring and recording 
^prQgresS as you work with him/her. You may gain, 
some* indication of the time required to complete 
each module by examination of the time estimates 
.determined for the field-test version of the modules 
t (see Appendix D). Remember, twq or more mod-* 
ules can be effectively pursued by ^(tfe&cher at the 
same time This is especially true for closely re- 
lated modules such as Write a lesson Plan, Intro- 
duce a Lesson, and Summarize a Lesson This 
enables the teacher to attempt to test out on these 
two or more.'competetlcies in one actualtschool 
performance^ j ] 

The competencies In your PBTE program may 
be listed in the forrn of performance elements de- 
rived from thfe 384 which serve as the basis^for The 
Center's PBTE modules. If this is the case, you will 
ne^d tt help teachers select The Center's PBTE 
modules that deliver oh thfe requi/^d performance 
, elements. Since'each module carries the nurflber 
erf each- performance element covered by the 
module (e.g., Module C-10* Introduce a Lesson, 
covers performance .element No. "100), .you -can 
identify the elements by matching the perfor- 
mance element numbers) in the About ThiS Mod- 
ule section with the listing of the 384 element^ in 
Appendix B of this guide. 

1 f > 
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Helping the Teacher Select 
Learning Experiences 

You may have assisted your teachers in select- 
ing the- module or modules most appropriate^ 
their immediate competency needs, or you may be 
helping teachers pursue a prescribed sequence of 
modules Whatever the case may be, flexibility is 
provided, within each module for teachers to 
choose only those learning experiences necessary 
for their specific needs. " • 

• Each module includesz&seTites of enabling ob- 
jectives and Jearning^e^erientijes leading to^the 
terminal objective and performance ofthe compe- 
tency in the actual teaching situattohr^Hitfr study 
or experience may pefyrtit individual teachers to 
bypass those learning experiences in which they 



already possess the .competency specified by tfce 
enabling objective. In the Procedures section of 
the insideback cover of each module, teichers are 
instructed to read the introduction toihe module 
and to examine the module. obj6ctives as a first 
step ^determining how much of the module they 
really need to complete in order to develop the 
specified competendy. H - , 

You may need -to encourage £nd assist the 
teacher in doincj this, at least for the first few mod- 
ules, or until you are assured that sound decisions 
and^choices'are being made. A teacher pursuing 
. the module Assess Student Performance. Knowl- 
edge, forexample, may very well say to you,-. "I 
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know all about objective tests; I had a lot of prac- 
tice making these up when I was a teaching assis- 
tant; therefore, I don't need to do Learning Experi- 
ence I." 

You may ask two or three weH-chosen questions . 
to determine ifthe teacher does incjeed haveafirm 
grasp of the needed information presented in the 
first learning experience and is rpady to proceed to 
other learning experiences coyering other infor- 
mation of requiring application of the knowledge. 
Again, it is necessary that you bd thoroughly famil- 
iar with "the content of the module and module 
resources in order to provide the neqessary guid- 
ance to the learner in selecting or omitting learn- 
ing experiences. 

Reading the Information Sheet 

You may pe able to assist learners in getting the 
most out of the information sheets by suggesting 
procedures to follow in studying the information 
provided. A procedure- for studying information 
sheets which' many find effective is to (1) read 
through the entire information sheet to get a "feel" 
for all of the concepts presented, (2) study the « 
information sheet,^ection by section,and respond 
to the self-check questions or activities presented,A 
and (3) after comparing the self-check responses 1 
with the model answers, rereaiUhose parts of the 
information sheet which were not understood Oj 
abo ut wh ich there were questions. 

Consulting with the Teacher on 
Self-Checks and Other Feedback 
Devices 



ji 

Feedback activities in tl^Bpdule learning ex- 
periences often direct the tracher to " . . . consult 
with your resource person." Module design is in- 
tended to encojurage self-evaluation and to de- 
velop teachers' skill in self-evaluating thefr teach- 
ing performance. The majority of teachers taking 
modules appear to like the self-checks a*d carry 
them out conscientiously and successfully.. How- 
ever, teacher interaction with a knowledgeable, 
competent professional often needed for rein- 
forcement, clarification of concepts in the context 
of the specific setting, and answering any of sev-~ 
eral types of questions regarding the teacher's 
own evaluation. 

Teachers' need for consultation and discussion 
will often occur when comparing their own an- 
swers on a self-check with the model answers pror 
vided in a learnihg experience. Questions will also 
arjse when teachers compare their own critique of 
a, case situation tp the model critique provided. 
You should be prepared to clarify points that are- 
uncfejKand, perhaps, provijieadditionai examples 



or explanation in terms of the specific instructional 
setting or your own particular service area. You 
may need to suggest that the learner pursue op- 
tional readings suggested in the learning experi- 
ence, or you may suggest other references or ma- 
terials with which you are familiar and which give a 
more in-depth discussion of thepoints in question. 

Sometimes, teachers are overly critical of their 
own responses; you may need to call their atten- 
tion to the statement under the Level of Perfor- 
mance at the end of the model answers which tells 
students that their responses should have covered 
the saipe major point? as the model answers. The 
model answers often 'go into much greater depth 
than the teacher is required to achieve in his/her 
responses. 

Some persons^ will short-circuit part of the 
needed learning activity by going directly from the 
information sheet to the model answers without 
completing the self-check. Although this proce- 
dure will likely result in some learning and rein- 
forcement, much opportunity for learning is lost by 
omitting" the study, review^analysis, and synthesis 
of information necessary in formulating responses 
to self-check items and in critiquing case situa- 
tions. . , 

When it becomes evident that an individual 
to be pursuing thefujl learning experience,, 
but lacks the self-discipline to'do so, model re-, 
sponses aqd model critiques can be removed from 
thfe module. These can then be provided to* the 
teacher when the teacher has presented a com- 
pleted self-cfteck which displays ^his/her honest 
efforts and ability. Another approach which you 
mightfind.useful is to 'orally posejDther self-check 
questions or situations which will make it evident 
to you and to the teacher that he/she has not as- 
similated the necessary information or concepts. 



performing with Peer Groups 1 , 

Criti^jes of simulated performances, role- 
playing, and discussions involving the use of peer 
groups are frequently suggested in module learn- 
ing experiences. Sometimes, it is not possible or 
practical, especially jor inservice teachers, to have 
peers available for participation in" the learning 
experiences as suggested. Whenever the use of 
peers is required,, alternate activities not requiring 
the use of peers-are always provided for those 
finding the use of pedrs impractical 

Encouraging Peer Interaction 

You, as a resource person, should encourage 
the use of pebr groups because of several advan- 
tages they offer to teachers pursuing -module^. 
Teaching is largely an interactive process; there 1. 
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fore/ we should provide ample opportunities for 
interaction for those preparing to teach. Participa- 
tion in small groups, allowing eacl^teacKer to learn 
through the successes and errors of other group 
members, may prove to be the most efficient use of 
teacher time since fewer practice trials are re- 
quired on the part of each individual. In the same 
way, role-playing activities involving small groups 
allow all members to benefit from the experience, 
regardless of the specific role playe&by each 
member. ' 

Providing Feedback 

Indeciding whether to be present when a teach- 
er's performance is being critiqued by peers, the 
-resource persort will need to use professional 
judgment, assessing the maturity of the groups as * 
well as the nature of the performance. Critical 
comments or ratings by peers could develop into a 
very traumatic experience for a timid or sensitive 
individual, with the outcome being a negative 
rather than a positive learning experience for the 
teacher. The resource person needs to be aware of 
such potential situations and be ready to temper 
thte tone of discussion and critiques, supplying 
positive feedback, support, and encouragement 
as needed. N 

Arranging Observation and Interview 
Activities 

In the development of some competencies, such 
as using oral questioning techniques, observing 
the actual classroom performance of a real profes- 
sionaj may be the idedllearning activity. In other 
cases, such as organizing the vocational labora- 
tory, the chance for the teacherjo interview a pro- 
fessional in his or her owri laboratory is ideal. Dur- 
ing the teacher's field experience program, ,you 
may have little difficulty in arranging for your stu- 
dent teacher to observe you and to observe aftd 
interview other teachers within the local school. 

The inservice teacher pursuing modules may 
have much less time for observation of other 
teachers because he/she is carrying a f ulUeaching 
Joad, You will, thereforerneed to assist the teacher 
in finding worthwhile opportunities to observe 
other teachers during planning periods and free 
periods. This help wilfbe especially important until . 
the inservice teacheroevelopsa rapport with some 
of the better teachers in the local school and in 
hearby^chooisrYoar assistance in making or en- 
couraging-arrangements can help new teachers 
overcome hesitancy in contacting other profes- 
sionals and making their needs known. It will also 
help to make such observations aod interviews 
truly professional growth experiences 



Fbr on-campus preservice teachefs puling 
modules, making satisfactory arrangements for 
observation of, and interviews with, on-the-job 
teachers prior to the field experience portion of the 
program can pose more difficult problems. We 
mustguard against excessivedisruption of aormal 
school activities and demands upon the time and 
hospitality of teachers in schools which happen to 
be located near the ca>npus. Large numbers of 
individuals contacting a local teacher and school 
would very quickly wear out their welcome. 

Several approaches can be taken to provide ex- 
cellent opportunities for teachers pursuing mod- 
ules to observe or interview top teachers. Some of 
these are — 

• Make one or more videotapes of Jhe specific 
teacher performances the teachers need to 
observe. 

A • Make video or audiotapes of one or more indi- 
viduals conducting the needed interview with 
the teacher. 

• Bring highly competent teachers onto the 
campus for interviews with large groups of 

. teachers concerning one or more module 
learning activities. 

• Arrange group field trips to one or more 
nearby schoofe for observation and inter- 
views, 

• Us^ .color slides to illustrate specific con- 
siderations such as storage of materials and^ 
equipment in the vocatipnal laboratory. . * * 

• Identify observation and interview activities 
needed in a number of -modules prior to 
teachers spending a week or two in the field 
for observation purposes. 

You p^haps canadd several more suggestions to 
these wWch may be appropriately used in your 
specific setting. 

Arranging Videotaped Performances 

Videotapes of the teacher's performances can 
provide excellent feedback to the Jearner and to 
you in assisting the learner to evaluate and im- 
prove performance. Judicious use of microteach- 
ing, focusing upon single key teaching perfor-*- 
stances, can add immeasurably to effective learn- 
ing and the development of teaching skills. 

Many on-campus learning* centers and local 
schpols provide videotape equipment for use in 
the professional development of teachers. Module 
learning experiences often suggest videotaping 
learner performances as optional learning activi- 
ties. If you and your teachers Have-access to video- 
tape equipment, yonare.encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of this excellent teaching-learning tool. 
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Video performances are time-consuming for the 
performer, the peers who serve as the performer^ 
"students," and you as the resource person who 
may need to make all arrangements for equipment, 
space, scheduling, and analysis of the videotape 
with the performer. It is, therefore, essential that 
videotaping be used only in those teacher perfor-, 
mances in which it can provide the most effective 
form of feedback. Using videotaping for feedback 
on performances such as lesson introductions, 
-lesson summaries, and oral questioning can be 
very effective and, thus, appropriate. However, its 
usefor lesson planning, supervising student study, 
and writing a news article would be inappropriate. 

Use of videotape* for self-analysis may not be 
t new to some, persons using modules; however, 
some may needjuore introduction to the equip- 
ment and to the reality of seeing themselves, on 
television. You may find the use of Module C-27, 
Present Information with Televised and Video- 
taped Materials, appropriate for introducing 
learners to the equipment and its proper use. Each 
i ndividual shou Id have the opportunity to view and 
hear himself/herself.on the television monitor long 
enough to ensure that the noveffy^has worn off 
prior to his/her first taping session. The teacher 
needs to become acquainted with that strange 
image and voice which turns out to be his/her own. 

Following the first orte^r t\vo taping sessions, 
you may want to give the performer the opportun- 
ity to privately view the tape\prior to discussion of 
his/her performance with you and/or peers. If this 
performance is very poor and the weakness is ob- 
vious to the performer, yo,u may need to give the 
teacher the opportunity to redo the performance 
prior devaluation and the discussion of evalua- 
tion forms. /- 

Inservice teachers and student teachers may 
often make their own arrangements to use the 
school's videotape equipment for tapfrig entire 
class sessions or specific activities for which feed- 
back is desired. For others, portable equipment 
might be periodically made available to the teacher 
and resource person. 

• . Your'schedufing of the use of videotape equip- 
ment on campus will certainly be influenced by the 
availability. of the equipment and space, and any ' 
rules and constraints regarding its use. You should 
be able to adapt thg system of scheduling peer 
interactions to include sign-ups for videotaping 
sessions. Often, activities suggesting the use of 
small pepi^groups also suggest videotaping for 
use in discussions and evaluation of. the experi- 
ence. . - 



Reviewing Teacher's Written Products 



The morajmmediate thefeedback you provide 
learners^ttfe more effective you can bp in improv- 
ing Jh&r performance. This holds true for written 
formances such as the development of lesson 
plans, proposed publicity items, qt% tetter to advi- 
sory committee members. Teachers can easily lose 
interest if their written work does not receive your * 
evaluation ♦arid feedback soon after it has been 
completed. • „ 

Quality checklists arejjsually providecNn mod- 
ule Jearning experiences requiring written prod- 
ucts, and teachers are 'instructed tt> evaluate their 
own work with the suggestion that they see their 
resource person if they have questions about the 
written product or|he evaluation. In some learning 
^ experiences, the teacher is instructed to present 
" his/her workto the resource person for evaluation. 
, You can help make this procedure work effectively- 
fortfie" learner by. ensuring that when wow is 
turned in, ypu^re available to check it yourself, or 
to review arid make comments on self-evaluations 
shortly after the materials are dropped in your 'Hn" 
f box, 

v r 

When your written comments are not sufficient, . 
and it is evident that the. individual needs more 
help/then a "See Me" note can be attached to the 
materials before placing them in the "out" box. 

• The teacher can then make arrangements to dis- 
cuss the activity with you. 

Assisting with Projects and Displays * 

When module learning experiences call for the 
development of a project o^ a display, you^as the 
resource person should makeslire that all needed 
materials and equipment are available, and that 
Qe&tssary space is provided for the display of the 
materials developed. For example, the develop- 
ment of a bulletin board display for creating inter- 
est in a unit of instruction may require several 
different types and colorsof paper and cardboard, 
, lettering devices, cutting equipment, colored^ 
, pens, knd a^lace tp display the finished products 
for critique and evaluation. 

For the inservice (eacher and the preservice 
teacher in a'field experience program; these re- 
quirements may. be readily found within the 
school, dnd you will need only to assist them in * 
^fi nding out where they are located and ho w to gain 
access to them. Many teacher education depart- 
ments make these materials available to individu- 
als within tHe department or through ^he book- . 
store. You nejad to make this information available 
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to your teachers and to provide the necessary 
ispace for display and critique purposes. Y6u may 
need to develop a schedule for use of the display 
area in order to accommodate everyone's needs. 

v 

Assisting Teachers in Working in College 
Classrooms and with Communit/Groups 

You may be able to.expand limited opportunities 
foron-campus preservice teachers to practice 01; 
demonstrate teaching competencies in an actuaf 
school situation by taking advantage of teaching- 
learning settings in college classrooms. You can 
help teachers make arrangements for participa- 
tion in the instruction of some pf their own and 
other technical subject matter courses. 

Considerable caution should be exercised in 
this situation to avoid placing teachers in a com- 
pletely foreign environment resulting in invalid as- 
sessments of their abilities as teachers. You may 
need to approach college instructors whom you 
know and in whose courses you recognize oppor- 
tunities for your teachers to make presentations. 
Opportunities can be sought for students (1) to 
demonstrate concepts, principles, or manipulative 
skills, (2)'to present information through the use of 
one or more types of audiovisual equipment and 
materials, or (3) to assess student performance. 
Other opportunities to provide assistance should 
be explored for their potential jn developing teach- 
in g1:om pete ncy and in making a contribution to 
the college instructor and therlass. 

if the competency to be practiced or dem- 
onstrated requires sustained contact with, and 
considerable knowledge of, the students, these 
teaching-learning settings would not, of course, 
be appropriate^Ja^aehjition, ass j s tance to your 
teachers shoirfonever interfere with normal pro- 
gress of the/college class. 



You can also arrange for, and encourage your 
teachers pursuing modules to take advantage 
the numerous-opportunities to participate in/Tn- 
,structional roles with community groups. Oppor- 
tunities to try oi/t and practice a wide r^ngp of 
teaching skills are avaifable with community 
. groups such as Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, church 
* schoors,4-H Clubs, Rainbow, hobby clubs, avoca- 
tional night courses, and adult education courses. 
You need to become aware of such opportunities 
fn your community so that you can help' your 
teachers take advantage of them as they pursue 
module learning experiences. 

Helping Teachers Select pptional and 
Alternate Learning Activities 

i Optional learning activities generally appear in 
learning experiences to provide enrichment and 
reinforcement to the teacher. Alternate activities 
are provided as substitutes for required activities 
that might be highly desirable, but which may not 
be feasible in some settings in which the module 
will likely be used. As the resource person, you will 
need to use your knowledge of the setting and of 
the individuals' jntepests and needs, and your pro- 
fessional judgment in encouraging or sometimes 
requiring individuals to pursue certain optional or 
alternate learning activities. Of course, the best 
experience will result if you can lead the individual 
to personally make th&decision most appropriate 
to the need and setting. 

Remember that optional, situation-specific 
learning activities are always appropriate, and that 
ypu should supplenjent the module activities with 
readings, videotape^ slides, discussions, and 
other resources which are especially apprppriate 
to your teachers' needa, to the setting, and to the 
service area. 



Assessment of teacher Performance: 
the Final Experience * 



As already discussed, in The Centers* PBTE 
modules,-- assessment of teacher progress is al- 
most a continuous process. Some of the feedback 
is provided, by written modeh answers or model 
critiques whteta^are immediately available to 
teachers upon completion of the learning activity. 
Feedback is sometimes provided to teachete 
through planning checklists or some other type of 
checklist which they use themselves to evaluate 
their lesson plans or other prepared materials. Ad- 
ditionally, feedback js often provided on at least 
one learning experience by one or more peers 
and/or the teacher's resource person. 



The real test comes, however, when the teacher 
reaches the final experience in which he ok she 
must demonstrate actual ability to perform the 
given competency under real school circum^ 
stances^The final experience also places special 
responsibility on the resource person, as it is he or 
she ~who y must make as objective and as fair a 
decision about the teacher's competence as tx5s^ 
stole". * 

% While the design of the Center's PBTE modules ' 
helps in the objective assessment of performance, 
much judgmental'" responsibility still has to be 
exercised by the resource person(s) making the 



final assessment. The resource person must also 
have the courage to insist that a teacher repeat a 
learning experience, or at least part of it, jf ih the 
final experience, the teacher's performance has 
not been an effective (satisfactory) one. Of course, 
if is best to suggest that the teacher do additional 
practicing or other preparation prior to demon- 
strating the final experience if you can detect that 
he or she is not yet ready. The-remainder of this 
section addresses such issues as assessing teach- 
er readiness, arranging teacher performance, and 
helping teachers recycle/ 

Assessing Teacher Readiness 

Before arrangements are made for the preser- 
vice teacher, intern, or inservice teacher to dem- 
onstrate his/hercottipetency in an actual school 
situation, the resource person should make an' in- 
formed judgment about the teacher's readiness. If 
you, astte resource person, have been helping the 1 
teacher and monitoring his/her progress through 
the various learning activities, you should have a 
reasonably good idea of the teacher'sliketihood of 
success. 

Before scheduling a final assessment, however, 
it is recommended that a short conference^ held 
with the teacher to review ^he teacher's progress 
and potential competency level by checking his/ 
her performance cm previous learning experi- 
ences. This can be done by reviewing the com- 
pleted self-check(s), case study critiques, lesson 
plans or other materials developed, peer evalua- 
tions or simulated performance, etc. You may also 
wish to orally quiz the teacher to assess his/her 
cognitive understanding of important concepts 
and principles which are basic to^performing the 
given competency in an effective manner. 

If other resource* persons have also worked with 
the teacher, you may want to check with them . 
regarding theif reactions to the teacher's readi- 
ness. Finally, you may want to ask the teacher to 
express his/her own feelings about how ready 
he/she feels. The amount of confidence, or lack 
thereof, expressed will often bea good indicator of 
the teacher's abiljty to perform effectively. With all 
of these suggested inputs or with as many as are 
available, you should have nodifficultyjn making a 
well-informed decision about the teacher's readi- 
ness. / , % 

, e 

Arranging for the Final Assessment 

Arranging, for the final assessment will usually 
be vety easy for an intern, student teacher, or in- 
service teacher. Except for summertime apd vaca- 
tion periods, numerous classroom, laboratory, and 
dther school situations are usually readily avail- 



able: It is mostly a matter of deciding on the date, 
time, and place. 

On the other hand, in the case of preservice 
teachers, the resource person often has to either 
m^ke the necessary arrangements or, at least, help 
make them. Resource persons usually know of 
nearby schools and vocational teachers who 
would be abJuand willing to' help provide the 
necessary opportunities. Another option, and in 
most cases the preferred one, is that of deferring 
the final experience until the individual starts his or 
her student teaching or intern experience. 

Once you and the teacher have agreed upon the 
desired date and time, arrangements should be 
made with the appropriate personnel and through 
the appropriate channels. Often, previous ar- 
rangements for student teaching, observational 
experiences, etc., have alreeciybean made with the 
approval of the lopal boards ofxeducation, super^ 
intendent, principal or vocational director, -arfd 
selected vocational teachers. ThV same- estab- 
lished channels and procedures will formally b§ 
adequate for setting up final experience assess- 
ments. Once approval has be^n obtained, such 
arrangements are usually^qufckly and infonnalfy 
made. ■ 

Using the Teacher Performance 
Assessment Form 

The Teacher Performance Assessment Form, or 
TPAF as it is hereafter referred to, is always the last 
instrument in every module. It consists primarily of 
a series of performance-type statements which 
identify the essential criteria to be used for eyaluat- 
ing the teacher's final experience. Each TPAF also 
has four other components: (1) directions for its 
use; (2) space for recording name, date, and name 
of resource person; 0) a level of performance rat- * 
ing scale; and (4) a statement of the expected level 
of performance. (See 1 Sample 10, p. 24.) > 

Identified by a title^the top .of each TPAF has 
specific directions for its use by th§ resource per- 
son. The left-hand side of the form contains the list 
of performance components considered critical to 
successful demonstration of the specific compe- 
tency in question. The number of criteria usually 
ranges from a minimum bf about 10 items to as 
many as 30 or*35 items. 

On the right-hand side of the TPAF/ a level pf 
performance scale indicates the various rat-' 
ings— fo/A, NONE, POOR, FAIR, GOOD, and EX- 
CELLENT— that can be .given to each item. In 
order to help ensure uniformity in the ratings used, 
each of the terms are defined as follows: 
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• ,N/A • f t^Tha criterion was pot : mjrt b^uj^it was 

. ^ not «M)|MlM!fe^ < 
> Non* v Clto attempt wa^ made to imi m&Mt?x I 

* >|w.\.^t^e^^ 

:-;£$ik • fhi teabheWiiriabie^ 
'pAiti acceptable banner, but has-tbmt aWftty to 
; ^rformiV r&\Z\ ^^0^^ 
Qood •The teacbcir Is ableto p-arforrh AfellKH} Itf: 
. an effective manned - fV'^^y^^i Pi ' v 
Excellent . . . The teachers able ^ObperfbYm this - 
skill in a very effective manner, - ; > 

Observing the Teacher's Performance 
and Making the Assessment 

The observation of teachers who are completing 
the final experience is one of the most important 
tasks a resource person must complete. The final 
experience of, each module is, the point at which 
the teacher is asked to "put it all .together" — the 
cognitive knowledge, the proper attitudes, and the 
skills practiced in earlier learning experiences are 
now integrated into a meaningful, realistic, and, 
hopefully, very effective demonstration of compe- 
tency. v * 

- > 

The teacher will, in most cases, have worked 
hard to prepare jierself or himself for this demon- 
stration, and;ft is very important that yog as a re : 
source person o.bserVe the total performance if at 
all possible, At this point, the resource person 
needs to be an "actrvejistener/observer" and as 
objective ag possibly ' . ^ 

Although the specific situation and competency 
to be demonstrated will influence the observation 
procedure and the length of observation, several 
guidelines are offered to help ensure objective and 
fair observation. # * 

• Be^thoroughly familiar with theobjectives and 
content of the module for which t^e teacher is 
complejipg the final experience. N 

• Be as familiar v\/ith the setting as possible. The 
more you know about the school, the class, 
the students, their regular tdbcher, etc., the 
bptteryou will understand the eqvironmental 

actors which might influence tnfes^teacher's 
fprmance. ^ 

Be sure that the teacher knows in advance the 
crrterisnjpon which his/her performance will 
be evaluated. 

During the observation, try to be as unobtru- 
sive as possible so* that the Students do not 
overreact to your presence. , 



• Reipember always that you are observing the 
teacher's performance in order to assess the 
Wcher's skill in a given area rather than the 
teacher as a 'person. 

e Try to observe moce than one performance at 

* anVgiven observation period. Often, several 
conrip§jtencies~~can be assessed during* one 
visit or even one class period. 

After the performance or performances havd 
beenb^mpleted, you should complete the TPAF(s) 

* as soon as possible. You may also want the teacher 
. to fill ouUh v e same form(s) at the same time as a 
, kinp of self-assessment. If at all possible, a confer- 
ence should follow completion of the TPAF to dis- 
cuss the various ratings given &nd the reasons for 
them. A resource person should exercise caution, 

* and yse tact and much hujpan. judgment during 
the assessment conference. 

. Teachers will, in some cases, be "uptight" about 
performing, and some could have their aqxi&ty 
levels raised to an unnecessarily high degree by 
caustic comments or failure to offer encouraging 
remarks where they are deserved. It is your re- 
sponsibility as a resource person to set the tone of 
the assessment conference to ensure positive re- 
m suits in what, to many, may be viewed as a very s 

* threatening situation. It is an opportunity to really 
enhance the teacher-learner relationship if prop- 
erly handled. Above all, strive'for objectivity and 
fairness, while showing sincere concern for the 
teacher as a person. . 

* i 

Recycling Teachers 

If a good job of assessing readiness for the f irpal 
experience' has been done, there should be few 
cases in which a teacher does not achieve the 
mintmaf level of competency the first time. How- 
, ever, if the objective assessment of a teacher's 
performance iridic3tes that effective competency 
(at least agood rating on all applicable criteria) has 
npt been achieved, then you should .ask the 
teacher to repeat some" of the module's learning* 
activities, -to do optional and/or enrichmen^type 
activities, or to cpmplete whatever special learning 
activities yoy mutually deem "appropriate for re- 
moving the deficiencies. ' \ 

, Before a, teacher is asked to recycle, you should 
always carefully explain why you feel such action 
is professionally sound andneceSsary. While recy- 
cling may seem harsh. treatment, in throng run 

dfye teacher arid the profession^of teaching will 
both be better off because of your insistence on 
quality in education. 
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v Chapter 

MANAGING THE ROLE OF THE RESOURCE PERSON 



-4 

The management of a performance-based 
teacher .education program rests largely upon the 
shoulders of the resource person. In-fact, the re- 
source person becomes the individual who, in all 
likelihood, makes the program go. If you are to do 
an effective job with all the advising, helping, and 



evaluating tasks of the resource person, then the 
management of this role is a critical matter. You 
wijl need to know^about the PBTE program proce- 
dures and the content of the modules. Yo.u will also 
, need to budget your time, assess competencies, 
and fteep records. 



Acquiring Knowledge of Program Procedure 
and Module Content . . . Getting Ready 



How might a resourfce person become knowl- 
edgeable about the program procedures and 
module content? Ideally, participation in a training 
workshop would be most preferred. Training ses- 
sions and discussions with others who have been 
trained and have served as resource persons in 
using these materials can also be very effective. 

Regardless of who conducts the training, you 
need an understanding of the 384 performance 
elements. the ten categories, the^OO modules, 
module structure, and procedures for using mod- 
ules. Chapter I of this guide and the appendix 
materials are provided to help you develop this 
understanding and for use as a reference. In addi- 
tion, you need to become familiar with the general 
terms used in all modules. For example, "teacher" 
refers°tt> the person who is takipg the module; 
"student" refers to the secondary or post-sec- 
ondary vocational students who will be taught by 
the teacher. / * 

You will also need to have^a thorough knowl- 
edge of each of the modules used inyourDjatjfam. 
The only way .to gain this knowledge^ to read 
through each module. As you read through each 
module, make a list of all the resources needed- 



textbooks, reference 'books, hardware, software, 
AV equipment and materials, etc.— so they can be 
made available to thS teachers. (See Appendix E 
for a complete list of resources needed for all 
modules.) It is extremelyvdifficult to monitor and 
provide learning experiences for teachers without 
all of the materials needed tor each learning activ- 
ity- Without a complete set of the materials, a 
resource person will ornyl be guiding teachers 
through an amended version of the PBTE pro- 
gram. Too often, a resource person tries to imple- 
ment a PBTE program without a thorough knowl- 
edge of the contents of, or the performance re- 
quired by, each module. 

Therefore, it is essential that a resource person 
,(1) be knowledgeable about the total PBTE pro- 
gram,^) be.totafly familiar with the terms used in 
eaph module, (3) have studied each module to be 
used, arid (4) -have acquired all of the resource 
materialsrequired in every learningactivity iae^ch 
module. Without these four elements, it will be 
extremely difficult for a resource person totjuidea 
teacher through the PBTE program. Something 
more than a superficial awareness of the content 
of each moaule is-required of a resource person. 



Scheduling 



Scheduling Module ipompl$tion 

" n ln the operation of a PBTE program, one real 
difficulty is the problem of completing the modules 
in a reasonable period of time. The independent 
study and self-pacing aspects are considered 
strengths in %^ogram, but at some point a 
teacher must be expe.cted to have completed a 
specified number of competencies. There is a ten- 
dency for some teachers to postpone final as- 
sessments and to allow uncompleted modulesJo 
stack up. This pose3 serious problems for both the 



teacherand the resource person; it soon becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, to schedule the needed 
performances into the short remaining period of 
time. You, as the resource person, need to-provide 
guidance to prevent thjs from becoming a serious 
problem. 

The PBTE program may be used with both pre- 
service and inservice, teachers, and the resource 
person must be aware of, and sensitive to, the 
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differing requirements of these two groups. In 
scheduling time for module completion, it is im- 
portant to consider the individual teacher. A mod- 
ule worksheet isjncluded in the student guide (sge 
Appendix F t Sample 1) for use in helping teachers 
set goals for module completion and to assist in 
helping them move toward thos"te goals. When at 
teacher Ijas established realistic target dates- and 
has written them dowry thesedates can serve as a 

motivational force forcompletion of each module. 

# * * * ' 

Scheduling Consultation Hours .. 

Generally, a resource berson will have more re- 
sponsibilities than simply monitoring the PBTE 
program for teachers/Therefore, a vitally impor- 
tant aspect to consider is ttje scheduling of*a re- 
source person's time. Since teachers may com- 
plete* modules on an individualized basis and at 
their own pace, it becomes important in the man- 
agement of time that a resource person have^some 

* 9 

I 

SAMPLE 11 



control. If not, the resource person will find evfefry 

working hour of every day devoted to advising, 

evaluating, and guiding teacrters.v . \ ^ 
*» 

Consequently, a resource persjtfL, should pro- 
vide teachers with a schedule of timds when 
he/she is available for consultation or advice. In 
the event that mor^than one person is a resource 
person, time should'be scheduled in such a man- 
ner that there is a resource person available 
throughout each working day. This maintains the 
concept of individualization and self-pacing inthat 
evajuation is available for teachers at all times. It 
must also Be noted that, in every module, the final 
experience always takes place in an aptual school 
situation with a resource person assessment. This 
makes consultation scheduling a must *for the 
smooth oepratiori of a PBTE program. ISHfnple 11 
is suggested as a possible device to use in schedul- 
ing a resource person's time. • 




t Posting a schedule, such as the one shown in 
SampMni, In a location accessible to all teachers 
allows therri to schedule themselves with a re- 
source pers'pn as necessary. A scheduli ng sfcheme 
for both resourpe persons and teachers to ? use tor 
individual consultation and/orobservation of per- 
formance is ap important phase jn the manage- 
ment of a PBTE program. 

Scheduling and Organizing Peer Groups 

When a learning activity. calls for the involve- 



ment of peers {usually 1-5 persons), problems can* 
arise in ensuring that peers are available when and 
where needed, and* are prepared to participate. 
One approach to this problem is to use sign-up 
sheets 'on the scheduling board* in the resource qr 
learning Center. The individual*first ready for the 
involvement of peers in.a learning activity puts up 
the sigrf up sheet listing his/her name, the module 
number, and the learning experience number 
which he/she is ready'to pursue;. A suggested date 
and time should also be shown. 
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For exairjple, if the individual is ready to<Jemon- 
strate a manipulative skill to a group of peers as 
suggested in learning Experience II of the module 
Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill, the sign-up 
sHeet might read — 




Others pursuing the module may then qj|d their 
narfies to the list, indicating alternate times if they 
canhot be available at the time suggested. When 
the required number of peers is signed up with a 
time agreed upon, the next individual ready would 
start a new sigri-up sheet for that learning experi- 
ence. Each smajj group would then schedule addi- 
tional meeting^ if needed, to complete the^peer 
interaction needed by all members for that learn- 
ing experience. 

„ This approach pjaces more responsibility for 
learning upon the individual. It also makes it pos- 
sible for the resource person to coordinate ac- 
tivities and to be available when needed. If youiuse 
this approach, you may find it necessary to do 
sonfie scheduling of your own to ensure thaf no 
one is neglected $nd that everyone has the needed 
opportunities founteraction with peers. 

A variation of thiS approach woi^d be for the 
-resource-person to identify and learn- 

ing experienc^su^gestlng or requiring peer in- 
volvei#entr£nd then to schedule specific time 
• bjpeKs for each learning experience witl> a spe- 
cified number of sign-up slots for presenters and 
observers allotted for each time block. Students 
would then fill in their own names in the appropri- 
ate slots as they became ready for theHearning 
experience specified. You can help ensure ade- 
quate peer group participation if, when modules 
are being used within .a course structure, you re- 
quire that each teacher participate in a/specific 
number of peer groups. 

Record Keeping ■ 



Scheduling Large &ng,Small Groups 

Angrier aspect of resource person management 
is the scheduling of teabhers forgroup instruction. 
The PBTE program provides opportunities for a 
resource person to schedule large-group instruc- 
tion and small-group discussion sessions. 4 

The'use of large-group instruction will be most 
successful if several teachers are working on a 
specified number of modules. A large-group meet- 
. ing can provide opportunities to discuss problems 
being encountered irj>the modules or to provide 
additional or specified input into the modules. A 
number of questions and concerns of teachers can 
be clarified in these meetings. 

It is suggested tfciat in the early stagesof a PBTE 
program, it is extrertielvhelpful to schedule large- 
. group meetings on a daily basis for£0-^60 minute 
periods. After four or/five of these daily sessions, 
regularly scheduled large-group meetings may be 
scheduled once a week until a program ends. 

Caution should be exercised regarding the po- 
tential overuse of Jarge-group meetings. The/e is a 
tendency on the part'of.some resource persons to 
revert to the role of presenter of information and- 
for the large-group discussion to again become a 
class with a d'uat load being placed upon teach- 
ers — regular class requirements plus completion 
of modules. If this is allowed to occur, reactions to 
the class and to the P?TE program will certainly be 
less than positive. «■ 

The resource person may find the u$e of small- 
group discussions to be arrother effective means 
of clarifying points that are rjdt glear to teachers. 
These sessions may be comprised of 2-5 g^r more 
teachers spending a few minutes^iscusshjSjsome 
issue or issues with a resource personrThe re- 
source person should fecognize the importance of 
these informal sessions with teachers. The inter- 
personal-communications they provide -for cdn 
prove to be extremely valuable in the smooth op- 
eration of a PBTE program. 



The progress of teachers through the modules, 
requires a resource person to establish and main- 
tain a record-keeping system that has provision for 
indicating'the number of learning activities com- 
pleted within a modufc|as well as the date and 
status of the final fJerforrrrance in each module. 

Iti&suggested that a resource person organize a 
•notebook which records each teacher's progress 
on each module. Copies of the Personal Progress 



Record form in the student guide (Appendix F, 
Satnple 2) can be used for your records of progress 
within modules as well as for the teacber's own 
records. - < x * 

A record-keeping system that enables the re- 
source' person to recordlhe learning experiences^" 
completed, the date completed, and the quality of 
the final performance— whether satisfactQry (S) or 
unsatisfactory (U)— can be extremely valuable in 
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monitoring the progress each teacher is making* 
through the Pm"E program. 

The Vocational Teacher Competency Profile 
found onjpp. 4(M1 of this guide cqnbe used very 
well both as a record of teacher progress and as 'a 
device to explain your prograr/i to teachers. ;Mod- , 
ules that are to be completed in your program can 
t>e identified on the cFfart, perhaps by highlight- 
ing with a marker. Then, upon completion of each ; 
module, the competency rating gart be entered in * 
the smallpox for that module. . \ / * 



SAMPLE 12 



Once the resource perscJh and the teacher have 
a record of the teacher's prbgressTHmay be impor- 
tant to report the individual's progress to^the^ 
group. This report! nig- has* several benefits. It tells 
the teacher how he/she is progressing individually, 
and iHndicates to the resource person how the 
group as awhole is doing. Sample 1 2 is suggested 
as a (rieans of indicating progress through the 
PBTE program to a class or group of teachers, The 
form, incidently, serves as a motivating force as 
well when made into a wall chart and displayed in 
the learning resource centers 

•■ ' 'V . 
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Summary 



The list of Resource Person Do's and Do'n'ts marydfkey points whlclwe important jrvsuc'cftss- 
shownln Figure 3 is provided as a concise sum- .fully fulfilling the role of resource person.' 
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VOCATIONAL TEACHER COMPETENCY PROFILE 



Name 



Address . 



Institution 



Resource Persrfn(s) 



Date Started . 



Thees competencies represent the titles of 100 PBTE 
modules which have been developed, field tested, end 
revised by The Center for Vocational Education The 
modules ad dress all of the 384 performance elements 
identified in research conducted by The Center as 
important to secondary and post-secondary voca- 
tional teachers These modules and four supporting 
documents — a student guide, a resource person 
guide, an implementation guide, and the state-of- 
the-art report are being published by the Amen can 
Association for Vocational instructional Materials 
(AAVtM), Engipeenng Center, University of Georgia. , 
Athens, Georgia 30602 

These materials were developed and tested pursuant 
to contracts with the National Institute of Education 
andjhe U S Office of Education 
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Category" 



Program Planning, 
Development and 
Evaluation 
(11 modulei) 



Instructional 
Planning 
(6 modules) 



. supporting Materials 

Guide to the Implementation of Perfor- 
mance-Based Teacher Education by Gienl 
Fardig.flobert E. Norton.and James B. Hamil- 
ton. 

Resource Person Guide to Using Perfor * 
mance-Bq sed Teacher Education Materials bv 
Jamas B. Hamilton and Karen M. Qumn 

Student Quide to Usin g Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials bv Robert E. Nor- 
„ ton and May Huan^. ef 

Performance-Based teacher Education Pie 
State of the Art, General Education andtfoc* 
tipnal Education by Robert E Norton, Lois 
Harrington, and JanatGHI. 
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Vocational Teacher Competency Profile* 
ndividuafized Record Sheets 
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Instructional ' 
Execution 
(^modules) V 



Instructional 
Execution (Com d! 



instructional 
^Execution (Cont'd) 



Instructional 
Evaluation 
(6 modules) 



Instructional 
Management 

(9 modules) 



Guidance* 
(5 modules) 



Student 
Vocational 
Organization 
(6 modules) 





A 1 Prepa/e for a 
Community Survey 



8 1 Determine Needs 
and Interim of * 
Students 



C 1 Direct Field Trips 



C 1? Employ Drat 
Questioning Techniques 



«C 23 Present Informa- 
tion with Overhead and 
Opaque Materials 



01 Establish Student 
Performance Criteria 



E-1 Project Instruc- 
tional Resource 
Ne*ft 



F 1 Gather Student 
Data Using Format 
Data Collection 
techniques 



G-1 Develop a School 
Community Relations' 
Plan for Your 
Vocational 
"Program 



H 1 Develop a 
Personal Philosophy 
Concerning Student 
Vocational 
Orjawtations 



M Keep Up- to Date 
Professionally 



f Establish Guide- 
4- hnak fof Your Cooper- 
ative Vocational * 
program 



A 2 Conduct a Com 
munity Survey 



B2 Develop Student 
Performance Objectives 



02 Conduct Group 
Discussions. Panel 
Discussions, and f 
Symposiums 



C 13 Employ 
Reinforcement 
Techniques 



C 24 Present informa- 
tion with Fijmstrtps 
and Slides 



D-2 Assess Student 
Performance 
Knowledge ' 



E 2 Manage Your 
Budgeting and 
Reporting 

Responsibilities r*" 



F 2 Gither Student 
Data through personal 
Contacts 



G-2 Give Present a 
tions to Promote Your 
Vocational 
Program 



H 2 Establish a 
Student Vocational 
DrgenizetK 



ite lV 
^Peec 

— • * tmn 



T 



letKjp*'"* 



17 Serve Your 
aching Profes- 
sion 



J 2 Manage the At 
tendance. Transfers, " 
and Terminations 
of CoOp I 
mts I 
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A 3 Report the Fmq 
mgs of a Community 
Survey 



B 3 Develop a Unit of 
Instruction 



C 3 Employ Brem 
storming. Buzz~GrOup, 
tnd Question Box 
Techniques 



C 14 Provide 
Instruction for Slower 1 
and More Capable 

r 



Learners 



C 25 Present Informa- 
tion wuh Films 



D 3 Assess Student 

Performance 

Attitudes 



E 3 Arrange for 
Improvement of Your 
Vocational Facilities 



F 3 jJte Conferences 
to Help Meet Student 
Needs > 



G 3 Develop Bro- 
chures to Promote 
Your Vocational 
Program 



H 3 Prepare Student 
Vocational Organize 
tion Members-fOr r 
Leadership 
Roles 



I 3 Develop an 
Active Personal 
Philosophy of 
Education 



3 Enroll Students 
in Your Co Op Program 



A 4 Organize an 
Occupational Advisory 
Committee 



4 Develop a Lesson 
Plan 



C4 Direct Students 
in Instructing Dthe/ 
Students 



*C 15 Present an 
Illustrated Talk 



C 26 Present Informa- 
tion with Audio 
Recordings 



•4 Assess Student 
Performance 

Skills fc 



E-4 Maintain a m 
Filing System „ 



F 4 ^ Provide Inform*- 
tiOA,oa Educational 
and Career 
Opportunities fa— 



G-4 Prepare Displays 
to P/omote Your Voca- 
tional Program 



H-4 Assist Students in 
Developing and Financ- 
ing a Yearly Program 
of Activities 



1-4 Serve the School 
and Community 



«M Secure Training 
Stations- for Your Co- 
Op Program 



COMPETENCY RATING SCALE 



T 7 " 



2. Fair: 



The teacher is unable to per- • 
form this skit) or has oniy very 
NmKed abUtty to perform !t„ „ 

The teacher is unable to per- 
form this skill in an acceptable 
manner but has some abUtty to 

perform it. 



1 Good: * The teacher is able to perform 
^ this skill in an effective- manner 

4. ^ceient: The teacher is able, to perform 
this skill in a very affective 
manner. ^ 

; t 



Competencies 



A 5 Maintain *n 
' Occupational Advisory 
Committee 



A 6 Oe4lop Program 
Goals end Objectives 



A 7 Conduct en 
Occupational Analysis 




Develop 
Range Program 



1 10 Conduct e 
^tudent Follow^Jp 
StuoT" 



A H Evaluate Your 
. Vocetionel Program 



B S Select Student 
In struct) on el M«teri«ls 



B 6 Prepare Teacher. 
Made Instructional 
Materials 

V 



S 



:3 



C 5 Employ Simula 
tion Techniques 



C6 Guide Student 
Study 



C 7 Direct Studerf* 
Laboratory Experience 



C8 Direct Students 
m Applying Problem— 
Solving. Techniques 



C 9 Employ the 
Project Method 



C 10 Introduce 
a Ltsson 



C 1 1 Summarise 
a Lesson 



C16 Demonstrate a 
Manipulative $kill 



C 17 Demonstrate a 
Concept Of Principle 



C 18 Individualize 
Instruction 



C 19 Employ the Team 
Teaching Approach 



C 20 Use Subject 
Matter Experts to 
Present Information 



C 21 Prepare Bulletin 
Boards and Exhibits • 



C 22 Present Inlorma 
Hon with Models. Real 
Objects, and Flartnel 
Boards r am " ■ 



f 



C 27 Present Informa- 
tion with Televised and 
Videotaped 
Materials 



C 28 Employ 

Programmed 

Instruction 



C 29 Present Informa- 
tion with the Chalkboard 
and Flip Chart 



0 5 Determine 
Student Grades 



0 6 Evaluate your 

Instructional 

Effectiveness 



E 5 Provide for 
Student Safety 



E 6 Provide for the 
Fmt Aid Needs of 
Students 



E 7 Assist Students 
in Developing Self- 
Discipline 



E 8 Organize the 
Vocational Laboratory 



T 



E-9 * Manege the 
Vocational Laboratory 



F 5 Assist Students 
in Applying for 
Employment 0' 
Further 
Education 



G 5 Prepare News 
Releases and Articles 
Concerning ? Your Voca- 
tional Program 



G 6 Arrange for Tele 
vision and Radio Pres 
entatrons Conceroing 
Your Voce 
tional 
Program 



G 7 Conduct an 
House 



G8 Work with Mem 
bersof the Community 



G 9 Work with State 
and Local Educators 



G 10 Obtain T«edbeck 
about Your Vocational 
Program , 



} 



H 5 Supervise Activities 
of the Student 
Vocational 
Organization 



H 6 Guide Particip* 
tion m Student 
Vocational 
Organization 
Contests 



I 5 Obtain a Suitable 
Teaching Position 



*-6 Provide Labor 
atory Experiences for 
Prospective 
Teachers „ 



I 7 Plan the Student, 
Teaching Experience 



I 8 Supervise 
Student Teachers 



J 5 Place Co-Op 
Students on the Job 



:RLC" 



J 6 Develop the 
Training Ability 
of On the-Job m 
Instructors 



J 7 Coordinate 
On-tryhJob Instruction 



J B * Evaluate Co-Op 
Student!* On the-Job 
Performance 



J-9 Prepare for 
Students' Related 
Instruction 



is^u^c 



J- 10 Supervise an 
6 m pi oyer Employee 
Appreciation 
Event 
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Appendix A 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE CENTER'S PERFORMANCE-BASED , . 

TEACHER EDUCATION MATERIALS 



The Research and development of The Center's 
performance-based vocational teaGher education 
materials involved three major phases: (1) iden- 
tification of important teaching* competencies 
(research base), (2) development of cirtricular>ma- 
terlals, and (3) testing atad revision of materials. 
These three developmental phases, which, are 
bejng followed by a dissemination phase* are 
shown in diagram form in Figure 4. ^ 

X 

Thf Research Base 

Center worn began with two research projects to 
determine the te'acher competencies important to 
vocational teachers. Approximately 1 JOO voca- 
tional teachers, supervisors, and teacher educa- 
tors were involved in the identification and ver-. 
ification of 384 performance elemejti&or com- 
petencies, considered important (o vocational 
teaching. - 

In the first phase of the re'search study, the com- 
petencies important to teachers of conventional 
programs were identified* through occupational 
analysis using introspection andihterview tech- 
niques, arfd then verified through a pritical inci- 
dent stut^The cjtfjjTpetencies "i<Jeritif led were 
Jhose needed "by ^^dondary and/flA post-sec- 
ondary .teachers in agricultural, t t>us|i\ess and 
office, distributive, health occupatie*is<r.onje eco- t 
nomics, technical, and tr^ejmdwjustrial educa- 
tion. This study resulted in the identification of S256 



JIfctonmon competencies (competencies needed by 
teachers in two or n\ore of the seven service areas 
studied).. 

1 The second phase of the research stucly sought 
to determine the teacher competencies important 
to teacher-coordinators in cooperative programs, 
namely off-farm agricultural, wage-earning home 
economics, officeoccupations.special'needs, and 
trade and indtisfs^al education. Using fntrospec- 
tiblfSand interview^techniques of occupational 
analysis, a total o{385lfeacf^C(^petea^ 
identified! including ,thpse idenwi&ettn Phase^df 
the study. These competencies were cfDsterealrtto 
ten categories representing teaareas of vocational 
„ teapher responsibility. The findings of phases I and 
II were then merged into one comprehensive list of 
390 competencies and later reduced to a total of 
384 through elimination of duplication. These" vo- 
litional teacher cpmpetencies are organized into 
the fojlowing categories. 

A-Program Pl&nning, Development, anct Evalu- 
ation " i . — 
B -Instructional Planning- - 
C-irfstruction^l Execution ; ^ 
^-Instructional Evaluation 
E-lnstructionat Management 
F -Guidance * • 
G-School-Commjjnity Relations 
, H-Student Vocational Organjzation & * 
I -Professional Role and Development 
J-Codrdi nation of Cooperative Education 



t * 



r 
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FIGURE 4 
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Figure 5 presents a graphic summary of re- 
search phases I and II antftheir merger, resulting in 
Ihe research base of 384 performance elements. A 
complete listing of the 384 performance elements 
by categoryls provided in Appendix B for your use. 
Finally, a set of performance-oriented general ob- 
jectives specifying the task and the general criteria 
•far eyaJiialitfg' a teacher's performance of the 
stated activity wa^developed. 2 

Development of Curricular Materials 

Following the identification of the 384 voca- 
tional teacher competencies, work was initiated to 
develop the necessary curricular materials for im- 
plementing PBTE programs atthe preservice and 
inservice levels for aJI vocational service areas. The 
curricular materials are in the form of individual- 
ized learning packages, or modules, each of which 
has as its base one or more of the 384 competen- 
cies. By basing the modules on the verified cbm- 
petencies, there is solid assurance that the objec- 
tives of the modules actually represent competen- 
cies needed by vocational teachers. 

To further ensure that the,materials developed 
. reflect the actual needs of vocational teachers and 
that the materials would' be acceptable by all voca- 
tional <ireas, the module development process was 
structured to ensure maximum involvement of 
persons Actively ^engaged in vocational teacher 
preparation. Each of 123 modules-was originally 
developed in cooperation with vocational teacher 
education faculties at Oregon State University, 
Corvallis, and University of Missouri, Columbia. 
The Center for Vocational Education staff worked 
on-site with writing teams representing 'the differ- 
* ent service areas at each of these* universities. 

A quite rigid, system of development, review, and 
revision was followed by the writing teams at each 
of these sites during the initial module>develop- 
ment. Following developments each module to 
the satisfaction of the faculty at the site, the mod-, 
ule wa^then forwarded to the other site for review 
and critique by their faculty. Each module also 
underwent review and critique by Center staff. A 
synthesis of all faculty and staff reviews was de- 
veloped, and each food ule was revised by Center 
staff. Based upon reviewer feedback, several 
modules were combined in the revision process 
Thus, 118 professional vocational teacher. educa- 
, tion modules were revised in preparation for initial 
'testing. 



2. Calvin J. Cotrell at a/., Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical 
Tamchatfduektion: Report No. V, Qanaral Obfectlves-Set II (Columbus, 
OJ±_Pfe C«rtt* for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 
1972). , « 7 
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Preliminary Testing and Revision of the 
Materials 

Initiallesting of the performance-based curricu- 
lar materials was carried out at Oregon State Uni- 
versity, University of Missouri-Columbia, and Tem- 
ple University. Each of, the 118 modules was used 
by a minimum of ten preservice and/or inservice 
vocational teachers at one or moreof the test sites. 
Reaction forms were completed by each teacher 
for e£fch module used and by each faculty member 
or resource person for each module th^ ad minis- 
tered. In addition, in-depth taped interviews were 
• conducted to clarify and gain additional feedback 
from students and resource persons for a sam- 
pling of the modules tested. 

Concurrently, the California Testing Bureau of 
McGraw-Hill conducted psychometric refinement 
of the objectives and .assessments of each of the 
118 modules. Several individual modules and en* 
tire categories of modules were reviewed and 
critiqued by independent consultants and subject 
matter experts during this phase of the study. ■ 

Based on the inputs from students, resource 
persons, psychometric refinements, and consul- 
tant reviews, each of the modules underwent 
major revision of content and format. Major 
changes that were indicated as necessary (which 
were subsequently made to all modules) during 
this time period were— 

• improving directions within the module 

• incorporating* front-to-back sequencing of 
module activities and materials 

• making each module essentially self-con- 
tained by inclusiorvQf all essential information 
within information sheets 

• providing alternate activities -each 'time a 
% learning activity required the use of peers 

• providing more flexibility and individualiza^ 
tion in the form of optional activities 

• adding symbols within the^module to-help 
guide the user ' ^ 

• recombining some elements and modules to 
eliminate minute competencies and improve 
articulation among modyle£ # j 

Incorporation of the suggestions for Combina- 
tion of elements and modules resulted in a reduc- 
tion from a total of 1 18 modules to 100 modules: 

• Advanced Testing and Refinement 

Advanced testing of the materials was con- 
ducted at 18 sites representing wida geographic 
areas and settings as well as several differing PBTE 
program structures. Feedback from each indi- 
vidual using the nrGdules and from each resource 
person was gathered Jto further improve the mate- 
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rials. Over 2,000 preservice and inservice teachers 
and over 250 teacher educators and .other ra- 
soiirce persons participated in the testing and pro- 
vided feedback to The Qenter. This us^r feedback 
provided information about the characteristics of 
* the user and hoVy well the materials served his/her 
needs. Advanced .test, data showed the modules 
generally to be highly effective in the development 
of the specified competencies in both preservice 
and inservice training programs. • * 

Following^ advanced testing of the materials, 
each module was refined in preparation for publi- 
cation. Base/d upon "the advanced testing feed- 
back, few substantiv^changes^were necessary. 
Major changes made between the advanced test 
version of the modules and the published version 
were that— * 

• several additional illustrations were included 
in each module 



• explanatory material common to all modules 
was moved to the inside back cover of the 
module 

• two basic colors were used for, each module 
category 

• most printed matter was typeset in two 
single-spaced columns 

• modules were saddle-stitched and triree-hole 
punched; pages were perforated 

r 

Following completion of the advanced testing 
and refinement of the materials, The Center's 
PBTE materials wete released for publication and 
dissemination. Joint dissemination activities are 
being conducted by The Center, the* publisher, and 
federal, state, and regional sponsors td provide 
; orientatton and -training for effective implementa- 
' tion and use of the fJBTE curricular materials. 
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Appendix B 

MASTER LIST OF CATEGORIES AND PERFORMANCE ELEMENTS 3 



I. 



Program Planning, Development, 
and Evaluation ^ 

1. Organize a steering committee toesaist in the preplanning 
activities of e community survey. ^ . 

2. Identity the geographical ere a in which a community sur- 
vey will be conducted. 

3. Obtain administrative approval for conducting a commu- 
nity survey. 

- 4. Solicit assistance of the vocational education personnel 
-from thestete department end/or university ki conducting 
a community survey. 

5. Adapt existing community survey materials to local needs. 

6. Consult the chamber of commerce to identify area em- 
ployers to be contacted in e community survey. 

7. Consult the local office of the U.S. Employment Service to 
obtein information on manpower trends and needs 

8 Persuade labor representatives to participate in a commu- 
nity survey. . , 

9 involve the steering committee in conducting a commu- 
nity survey. 

fO. Recruit teachers and guidance personnel to participate in 
conducting e community survey. 

11. Establish communication with employer representatives 
who will he involved in a community survey. 

12. Devise a pts of activities for the survey .staff 'to follow in 
conductinMTOommunity survey. 

1a Publicize the purposes and objectives of e community 
survey. 

1 4. Orient the survey staff to their duties end responsibilities in 
^ collecting occupational data. . , * 

15. Direct students in the collection of data for a*community 
survey. 

1 6. Collect occupational data from employers toldentify voca- 
tional education needs, 

17. Collect student dccupetionel interest data to identify voca- 
tional education needs. 

18. Recommend e vocational education program based on 
the findings of a community survey. 

19. Disseminate the findings of e community survey 

20. Identify the role and function of the advisory committee. 

21. Establish the criteria for selection of the advisory commit- 
tee members. 

22. Obtein school board authorization for organizing the advi- 
sory committee. 

23. Obtain administrative approval of the selected advisory 
. committee members. 

24. Publicize to the school ano" community the establishment 
of the advisory committee, its members, and its function. 

25. Orient the advisory committee members to their role end ' 
function. * 

26. Plan the annuel agenda to be considered by the advisory 
committee. 

27. Communicate the dete, place, and agenda for the advisory 
committee meetings to all persons concerned. 

28. Invite resource persons who can provide consultation ser- 
«■ vice to attend the advisory committee meetings. 

29. Serve as the liaison for the advisory committee end the 
school administration. 



J. Co(reil er a/., 



30. Assist in the identification of the school's vocational edu- 
cation purposes end goals. 

31. Determine the occupations for which training is to be 
offered in the vocational education program. 

32. Consult the advisory committee in planning en analysis of 
an occupation. 

33. Analyze occupations with the assistance of employers end 
labor representatives. 

34. Identify the competencies needed for entry into an occu- 
pation. 

35. Describe the. occupational standards of performance fof\ 
each task.in an occupation. 

36. Assist in writing general objectives for the vocational edu- 
cation program offerings. 

37- Develop vocational education offerings by clustering and 
sequencing related tasks. 

38. Identify the knowledge and attitudes required for the per- 
formance^ each task included in a vocational education 
offenng. * . t • 

39. Write student performence^objeaives for the vocational' 
education offering 

40. Consult -the advisory committee in developing e long- 
range program plan for vocational education. 

41. Analyze long-range needs for the offerings of the voca- 
tional education program, a 

42. Specify the long-range faciNty, equipment, end supply 
( needs for the vocational education program. 

43. Assist in the preparation of e long-range budget 'for the 
vocationa£education program. 

44. Identify,the long-range needs for employing faculty for the 
vocational education progrem. - 

45. Assist in preparing the long-range progrem plan for voca> 
tionel education. 

46. Analyze continual follow-up information on the place- 
ment, employment, and training status of each graduate of 
the vocational education program. 

47. Obtein follow-up data from employers of graduates of the 
vocational education programs 

48. Determine the reasons students leave th evocation el edu- 
cation program. , 

49. Review supervisory •eveluetion reports for assessing th. 
Vocational education program. 4 

fcO. Assess the relevency of the vocational education offer! ntfs? 

51. Disseminete a summery of the vocational education pro- 
gram evaluation to administrators, advisory committee 
members, end members of the board of education. 



s^ 



II. Planning of Instruction 



52. Review general objectives for the vocational education 
offerings.^ ^ 

-53. • Revfew student performance objectives developed for {he 

vocational education offerings.' 
* 54. Sequence student performence objectives for an offering 

in the vocational educatftn program. ' 

55. Determine student needs and interests. 

56. Involve the students In planning e unit. 



3. Taken from Calvin J. Cdtrell ef a/., Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical Teacher Education: Report (Vd?V, General Objectives— Set II 
(Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1972). " &• 
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randJOther instructional 

v 

t for a lesson. 
Uds for instructional^* 




57. Select stua'en$,performance objectives for a unit. 
l '5& 9jNr\Xe cpntep} outline for a unit. f 
5GL (^r|t1ale_tMit content with otvthe^job and/or laboratory 

group and individual learning experiences for a 
"i individual differences of students. 
e^f'ljSle^'roethpds'of evaluating student performance 
<j ^r/>^hQut> unit ' . 

62; K^ntify the student performance- objectives for a lesson. 
63jJ Select teaching techniques for a lesson. ■*• • 
^ Plan the Introduction of a lesson. ' 
, 65f« Plan the content t)f a lesson. 
6& Plan the sunimaVof a lesson. . * ^ 

67. Wan student learnina experiences for a lesson, 

68. Select methods of evaluating students' attainment of 
specific student performance objectives. 

69. Writes lesson plan. 

70. Obtain textbook, referen^ 
\ ■materials.' . ' 

71 Select tools and/or equiprr 

72. Assemble consumable-s 
, pyrpos^sV v 

73. Develop original instructional Materials suth^as^^ _ 
' individualized related assignment sheets? transparencies. 

arid charter , . 
74 Involve students in»the preparation of instructional 
material?. .' 

75. Obtain*programmed instructional mateVials. 

76. Prepare instructional material&vith a spirit duplicator. 

77. Prepare instructional rnaterialywith a stencil duplicator. 
78 Prepare instructional materials (nard copy and* 

transparency) wtttva photocopy » 



III. ' Execution of Instruction 4 

79. Conduct fieW trips. [ 

80. Of rect students in gathering information from sources in 

community. * 
81 f Conduct symposiums. * ' 

< ^ ' 82. Conduct brainstorming sessions: 
p^3r Wrect MuderM presentations. * 
* 84. Direct students in instructing other students. 

85. Direct simulation techniques- i - 

86. Conduct group supervised study? T 

87. Direct student laboratory experience. " 

88. Direct students in applying problem-solving techniques. 
^ 89. Present infoanatJonlnrough case study problems, y 

90. Present information by the project method. ■ 
&1. Direct student study of textbooks, bulletins^ and p. 
» pamphlets. * * f . , 

9?. Direct student study of -information and assignment 
' - sheets, '^j '* ^. > 

93. Direct students in preparing laboratory work or job pfcfns. 

94. Guide student progress through the use of operation 
and/or job sheets. . > * 

95., Lead group discussions. ( " 
96. Conduct panel discussions. 

98. Employ 1be question box technique. 

99. Employ role-playing techniques. 
^JO^Intrbduoe a lesson. ' " 

101. Obtain summary" for a lesson. * * 
102^ Employ oral questioning techniques, * s • , 
t03. Acknowledge student-verbal and ponverbal cues.1 

104. ,Enrich Instruction to challenge .the abilities of me more 
capable student. 

105. * Reinforce learning.— 

106. Provide remedial work for slow learners. 



107. Employ reward techniques. ^ 

108. Establish frames Preference to enabto the students to 
understand a situation from several points *of view. ^ 

109. Apply nonverbAr;techniques. 

110. Demonstrate a "manipulative skill. 

1 1 1. Present a concept or principle through a demonstration. 

112. Give a .lecture. ' 

" W. Give an Illustrated talk. * . 

1 14. Present information with analogies. * * 

1 15. Present information by use of individualized instruction. 

116. present information through team teaching. 

117. Give an assignment , 4 

1 18. Present information with the assistance of a resource 
person. • A 

119. Present information with bulletin boards. ' 

120. Present information with exhibits. 

121. Illustrate with rriodets and real objects. 

122. Present Information with an overhead projector. 

123. Present Information with an opaque projector. 

124. Present information with filmstrips. , * < 
T25. Present information with slides. 

126. Present information with sound motion pictures. 

127. Present information with single concept films. 

12a Present Information with an audio recorder, m 

129. Present information with a video recorder or closed circuit 
television. 

.130 Present information with a tele-lecture. • ^ 

131. Present information with a record player. I* 
^32. Present information witfreducationat television. 
133. Direct teaching-machine programmed instruction? 
13jjj Presenf information by computer-assisted instruction. 
135: Direct written programmed instruction, 

136. Present information with the aid of a flannel board. 

137. Present information with the aid of a flip chart. 

138. Present information with the aid of a chalkboard. 



IV. Evaluation of Instruction 



139. Establieh'crijferia for student performance. 

y ' .140. Forrnulate'a^em df iracling'consistent with school " « 
Mgcy. ^ J' j v- 

141. Appraise students' products according to occupational 
.^rftrmance standards. 

14& Appra^gtfua>nts' performance In relation to student 
\ perfornlHfc* objectives. 
^")43. Evaluate Jndiviaua)i2fd assignments completed under 
'..directed sfudy. 
144. Deviseself-evaluation techniques for use 6y students. 
14$: Arrange for students to evaluate their own progress. 
14b. Engage In cooperative evaluation of achievement with 
students.- • v * 

147. Determine students' grades based on related instruction 
and laboratory or orhthe-jotr experience.'^ 

1487 Interpret students* evaluation of instruction.. 

149. Formulate essay teat l*er*£. 

15Q. Formulate true-false test items. 

151. Formulate completion test items. 
. 152. Formulate matching test items. 1 

153. Formulate r^ultlple-choice test items. 
• 154. Devise laboratory performance tests. 

159. Devise laboratory performance rating sheets. 

156. Formulate test items for an oral test. 

157, -^dminlater teacher-made tests. 
15& Devise case stuoV problems. 
159* Analyze tests for validity. 
.160. Analyze tests for reliability, 
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161. Review* studant progress anchor achievement records to 
assess effectiveness of in struct! op. , • * 

162. Involve students in formulating the procedures for their 
participation In the evaluation of instruction. 

163 Obtain irijormatlomfrom fellow teachers and supervisory 

personnel regarding the quality of ones instruction 
1Q< Seek opportunities for self-evaluation of instruction. 



V. Management 



165. "Compile a list of supplies needed for the academic year. 

166. Identify new tools and/or equipment needed for the 
academic year. 

167. Recommend reference boots and periodicals related to 
vocational education that should be added to the library. 

168. Prepare a capital outlay budget proposal for new 
equipment. 

169. Plan an operating budget proposal for consumable 
v supplies, services, and instructional materials. 

1 70. Prepare a budget for e* ti mating travel expenses incurred 
'in vocational activities. 

171. Arrange for additional vocational facilities to* 
accommodate expano^d enrollments and technological 
advancements. ' 

172. Prepare purchase requests for approved vocational 
equipmenf and supplies. 

173. Design a procedure for acquinng needed consumable 
supplies and materials. ■ « 

174. Accept gifts or donations of supplies and equipment for t 
the vocational education program in accordance" with 
school policy. 

175. Devise a system for determining and" collecting student 
fees- for consumable supplies. 

176. Structure a filing system for, records and report forms 

177. Supply the data for vocational reports required by Restate 
department of education! 

176. Devise a filing system for instructional materials/ ' 

179. Devise asystem for maintaining/occupational opportunity 
m information for use byyocational students. 

180. Record vocational student attendance according to 
school policy. . . 

'161. Record vocational students' grades according to school 
policy. * 
162. Assemble individual student files documenting personal 
< characteristics, attitudes, and grades. 

183. Provide approved safety apparel and devices for ' 
vocational students assigned to hazardous equipment. 

184. Establish a procedure for attending to the first aid needs of 
.vocational students. 

185. Maintain a record of safety instruction presented in 
compliance with safety laws and regulations. 

186. Uphold school standards of expected student behavior. 

1 87. Form u latewith students acceptable standards of behavior 
in vocational classrooms and laboratories. 

188. Uphold acceptable standards of student behavior in 
vocational classrooms and laboratories. 

169. Carry out approved disciplinary action when warranted. 

190. Encourage students to exercise self-discipline. 

191. Control outbursts of fighting and aggressive behavior. 

192. Maintain an Inventory of vocational tools, supplies, and 
equipment • 

193. €*tabUsh a sysjem for repairing and servicing tools and 
equipment In the laboratory. . » - 

194. Arrange W the storage and security of supplles-and 
equipment. • / 

1 95. Implement student check-out procedures forJools, 
supplies, and equipment used in the laboratory. 

196. Direct students in a system for cleaning and maintaining 
the laboratory. , 



197. Schedule laboratory equipment for> maxim urn utilization 
v by students. 

1 96. Arrange layout otthe vocational laboratory to simulate the 

occupational environment 
199. Arrange laboratory work areas and storage space to 
* facilitate student wonVperformance. 
• 200. Control heat, light, and ventilation in vocational 

laboratories and classrooms. > 

201. Establish a poftcy for use of -the physical facilities and 
equipment by other school person netandojJtsWe groups. 

I ' 

VI. Guidance 

202. Determine students' background and environment. 

203. Administer subject matter diagnostic tests 

204. Analyze students' cumulative records. 

205. Maintain anecdotal records. i 

206. Oeterminateiationships among students through the 
» sociogram 6> other sociometric techniques. 

207. Review students' autobiographies for information to aid in 
understandirjcihe students. y . 

206 Assemble information for'case study reports. 
^ 209. Communicate*with prospective and continuing students 
i during the summer. 

' 210 Maintain an open-door policy for student consultation, 
211. Encourage students to discuss career aspirations. 
21 Z Demonstrate a regard for, and an interest in, students as 
individuals. , 6 

213. Develop constructive working relationships among 
students. ' 

214, Demonstrate personal concern for the student and his 
family. * ^ 

.215. Conduct home visits. * * \ • • 

216. Recognize potential problems of students. 

217. Conduct a confereoce with a student. ' , * 

218. Conduct group conferences. 

219. Confer with the student and his/her parents regarding 
his/her educational development. 

220. Interpret occupational tests and inventories to students. 
221v Assist students in developing good study habits. 
222. Establish com munication patterns for exchanging* 

Information and lor cooperating with the guidance staff. 
*223. Supply guidance staff with performance data about ' 
students. 

224. Refer students to guidance staff and other specialists. 

225. Assist students with their problems by working 
t cooperatively with outside agencies such as health and 

welfare services.* * 

226. Work with other teachers to help students with individual 
concerns. ♦ 

227. Refer students to qualified resource persons'for 
occupational and educatfenak information. 

228. Arrange with professional staffer administration.and 
interpretation of personality, aptitude, and intelligence • 
tests for specific. students. * ?. 

229. Arranged the local office of the U.S. Employment Service 
to-administer anp* Interpret the General Aptitude Test 

^Battery. ■> 

„ 230. Present information to students on occupational 
Opportunities., 

231. Present information to students on advanced training and 
educational opportunities available to them, 

232. Assist students in determining ways to best describe their 
salable skills. 

233. Write letters of recommendation for students. 

234. Assist graduatinqstudents In preparing for interviews with 
potential employers. 

235. Assist students In securing and completing applications 
for Jobs, scholarship, educational loans, or college 
admission. 
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•School-Community Relations 

236. Assist in the development of policies regarding 
school-community relations. 

237. Plan the school-community relations activities for the 
vocational education program, v * 

236. Procure clearance from the school administration to 
conduct school-community relations activities related to 
the vocational education program. 

239. Express a philosophy consistent with that of the vocational 
* faculty. 

240. Speak to school and community groups about the 
vocational education program. , ' 

241. Provide brochures to inform the school and community 
'* ^ about the vocational education program. 

242. Provide displays in the school and community about the 
vocational education program 

243. Prepare news releases and manuscripts on activities of the 
vocational education program for -newspapers and other 
periodicals. 

244. Present activities of the vocational education program on 
television. 

245. Present actMties ofthe vocational education program on 
radio. I 

246. Direct student presentations describing activities of the 
vocational education program. 

247. Conduct an open house to familiarize members of the 
school and community with activities of the vocational 
education program 

248. Sponsor student-parent activities for the vocational 
education program. 

249. Assist with special community social events.' 

250. Assist with community business and Industry sponsored 
activities. 

251. Serve in professional r\onvocational organizations to 
improve the image of the vocational education program. 

252. ' Serve in a community civic, service, or social organization 

to ImprovethelmageofthevocatlonaJ education program. 

253. ^Provide consultant services to local business and Industry,^ 

254. Maintain liaison with union officials and employers/ 1 ^ 

255. Maintain liaison with employment agencies." 

,256. Maintain liaison with" community professional, service, ' ' 
fraternal, social, and religious! organizations., 

257. Maintain good relations witrv Other schools. 

258. Maintain liaison witji state department personnel. 

259. Obtain informal feedback on the vocational education 
program through contacts with individuals in the school 

. and community. 

260. Conduct opinion surveys In trie school and community 
concerning the vocational education program. 

261. Analyze enrollment trends to determine student and 
parent acceptance of the vocational education program. 

262. Obtain Information from parents relative to their 
expectations of the vocational education -program. 

263. Consult the advisory committee to obtain information 
concerning thelrjxpectations of thp vocational education 
program. t \ * 

264. Acquire Information from nwmrjeri of the community 
power structure (e.g., political, soctal. and economic 
pressure groups) regarding their expectations of. the 
vocational education program. 

265. Study community voting*resjults on financial issues 
' affacti rfg the Vocational education program to determine 

. community support. 

266. Study in-school election results (student ^ roJKJ 
officers) to determine the image of the vocational students , 
In the school. 

267. *MainfaJn working relationships with the school < 
t administration and^faculty. - ' 

268. Assist4n planning the goals of the total school program. 
269:. Maintain working relationships with theschool supporting 

staff through cooperation and mutual effort. 



VIII. Student Vocational Organization 

'270. Obtain approval from the school administration for 
, establishing the student vocational organization^ 

271. Contact state department personnel regarding the steps to 
• be followed in organizing a student vocational 

organization. 

272. Acquaint prospective members and their parents with trje 
purposes, activities, and values of the student vocational 
organization. * * 

273: Org an Ize a student committee to assess student interest in y 
joining a student vocational organization. j( 

274. Assist in the development of a constitution and bylaws for 
the student vocational organization. 4 

275. Conduct an organizational meeting for a student 
vocational organization. 

276. Direct initiation activities of the student vocational 
organization. « ** 

277. Orient students to the student vocational organization. 
- 27b. Assist in the election and installation of officers of the 

student vocational organization. 
279. Conduct a leadership training session for the officers of 

the student vocational organization. 
280 Obtain the assistance of state department personnel in 

maintenance of the student vocational organization. 

. 281. Assist students in developing a yeariy program of work for 

the student vocational organization. 

282. Assist students in advancing within the available degrees 
in the student vocational organization. 

283. Supervise social and educational activities for the student 
- vocational organization. * 

• * 284. Involve elected chapter parents in the activities of the 
* student vocational organization. 

285. Assjst students with publicizing the student vocational 

ortfanlzatidn activities, 
'^da fsslst students%rfth the financial management of the 
r student vocational organization. K * 

267. Assist In planning and organizing fund-raising activities 

for the student vocational organization. 
,288. Maintain a file of publications «vaiiabie for the student , 
vocational organization. 

289. Supervisethedevelopmentofanannuaihandbookforthe 
student vocational organization. 

290. Supervise the envelopment of a chapter scrapbookfor the ■ 
student vocational organization. 

* - 291. Evaluate the student vocational organization. 

292. Affiliate the student vocational organization with the state . 
m and national vocational organizations. 

* 293. Assist In the preparation of state and national reports for 
the student vocati6nal organization. • * 

294. Provide advice for student entries in state and national 
.student vocational organizatlorjiontests. " 

295. Send student representatives (^district, state, regional, 
• and national student vocationBrganlzation activities. 

•296. Assistfin the development of rules and procedures for 
conducting district, jfete, regional, and national student 
vocational organization contests, *» „ 

297. Serve as an advisor or judge for district, state, regional, or 
, < national student vocational organization contests, 
r- 298. Participate In district, state, regional, and national 
^ activities of the student vocational organization. 

IX/ Professional Role and * ■ 
Development 

299. identify current trends of the teaching profession. * 

300. Promote the attainment of the goals of the teaching 
profession, 

l 301. Express a personal professional philosophy consistent 
* s ' with the goals of the teaching profession. * 

302. Express a personal professional philosophy consistent 
with the goejb of vocational education. 
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303. Maintain the ethical standards expected of a professional 
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educator. 

304. Exchange observations I visits, in novations, and ideas with 

• others In the profession. 

305. Support professional organizations through membership 
and attendance at meetings. 

306. Serve professional organizations as an officer and/or 
chairperson, or member of a committee. • * 

307. Represent the teaching profession as a committee 
member, delegate, or program participant at meetings 
and activities of other related professions 

306 Participate in experimental and other data-collecting 
research activities 

309. Write an article or book for publication which contributes 
L to t he literature oJ4he profession. 

310. Asslatjn orienlfng teacners who are new to the school 
systemT^*^ 

31 1. Work with a team from the school and/or community on 
pertinent school activities 

312 Serve community needs by contributing professional 
expertise to community activities. 

313 Consult supervisory and administrative evaluations to 
determine attitudes of others toward one's personal- and 
professional abilities and limitations. 

314. Use a self-analysis form to evaluate personal and 

professions! abilities and limitations. 
315 Select the teaching position which is in keeping with 

personal and professional abilities and limitations. 

316. Maintain professional certification through enrolling in 
graduate, extension, and inservice education programs 

317. Expand educational background and leadership potential 
by achieving advanced degrees, 

318 Keep up to date through reading professional literature. 

319. Acquire new occupational skills and information needed 
to keep pace with technological advancement in 

% vocational education. 

320. Update professional personnel file regularly. 

321. Participate in n on instructional school activities {cafeteria 
supervision, homeroom, bus duty, chaperoning, etc.)/ 

322. Assist with nonvocational student organization activities 

323. Provide opportunities for potential teachers to observe 

* and participate in the public school program. 

324. Interpret the policies and regulations of the local school 
districtXo the student teacher. 

325. Plan, activities for the -student teacher which draw upon 
and enrich college course work. 

326. ' Assign responsibilities commensurate with the student 

teacher's background of knowledge and experience. 

327. Demonstrate Instructional techniques for student 
teachers. 

328. Consult regularly with the student teacher regarding 
planning, Implementing, and evaluating teaching. 

329. Confer regularly with the student teacher. 

330. Confer with the college supervisor and the student teacher 
regarding plans for, and evaluation of, the total student 
teaching experience. 

* \ 

Coordination of Cooperative 
Education - 

.,331. Establish criteria for selection of student-learners. 

332. Provide prospective student-learners with resource 
materials on occupational opportunities to aid them in 

'selecting; a vocation. 

333. Administer occupational tests relative to student-learner 
selection and placement \c 

334. Gather student-learner selection data, * 

335. Interview students and parents to obtain student-learner 
-frWreetand aptitude Information. . 

336. Identify a prospective student-learner on the basis of 
selection criteria and data. 
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337. Match a student-reamer's unique characteristics with arf 
appropriate training station. 

338. Negotiate on-the-job training hours and, wages for 
.student-learners. * 

33d. Establish criteria for evaluating the training station 
potential of a business or indus^v. 

340. Identify prospective cooperating employers to.provide 
• on-the-job training stations. < 

341. Establish criteria to evaluate qualifications of prospective 
on-the-job instructors. 

342. Assess training capability of the on-the-job instructor of 
the prospective training station. 

343. Assess educational adequacy df the prospective training 
station's faciiities and equipment. 

344. Assess safety provisions of theTacilities and equipment of 
9 the prospective training statiofn 

345. .Convince an employer to provide a training station for 
• cooperative vocational education. 

346. Arrange with a union to make contract provisions for 
student-learners. ■ 

347. Develop a training agreement between student-learner, 
parent, school, and cooperating employer. 

346. Arrange school and work schedules with student-learners 

and school and employing personnel. 
349. Develop a systematic training plaji with the cooperating • 

employer and/or tne on-the-job instructor. 
350 Aid student-leamerain procuring work permits 

351. Assrst the cooperatong employer in obtaining information 
concerning federal and state wage and hour 
classificatienst - > 

352. Assist the, cooperating employer in acquinng a federal 
permit to pay a training wage. 

363. Assist tfie cooperating employer iayerifying the legality of 
employing a student-learner in a Hazardous occupation. 
354.^ Establish the cooperating employer's qualifications for 
' reimbursement for training a student-learner. 
Obtain reimbursement for the cooperating employer 
providing on-the-job training. 
Obtain reimbursement for the student-learner for 
allowable training costs such as clothing and tools. 
Prepare the student-learner for an Interview with the 
.cooperating employer and training station personnel. 
Assist the student-learner in on-the-job training 
orientation. 

359. Assist the cooperating employer's personnel in accepting 
the training status andVole of the student-learner. 

360. Maintain good working relationships with training station 
personnel. ^ r 

361. Develop a procedure to ensure student's safety and 
protection In the training station. 

362. Develop a plan for supervision of on-the-job training. 

363. Inform the administration of the coordination itinerary. 

364. Assess the on-the-job experience daHjy reports with the t 
student-learner to plan future Instruction. ' * 

365. Encourage the on-the-job Instructor to follow the training 
plan in providing experiences fdr ffie student-learner. 

366. Maintain the student-learner's progress reports for 
on-the-jop training and related Instruction, 

367. Examine the studenMearneVa progress reports to 
determine future cg-the-job training experiences and 
related instruction. 

368. Maintain i recorcLcfjndlvldual work hours, wages, and * 
work experiences ofdrMhe-job training, 

360. Assist the student-learner jn the solution of problems v - 
related to on-the-job training, 

370. Control student-learner absenteeism from school and. 
on-the-job training. 

371. Control tha transfer of studentteamers within the 
cooperative-vocational education program and to other 
school programs. * 

3>2. Conduct termination procedures for on-the-job training 
for the atuaWlearner when conditions demand It. 
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373. Sponsor an employer-employee appreciation eventSv 

374. EvaluatethestudenMearner'sworkqualitiesandhabitson " 
the job. 0 * 

375 Evaluate the student-learner's personal traits and 
characteristics on the job. 

376. Checkthestudent-leamer'sfrogressinacquiringsklllson , 
the job. 

377. Check the student-ieamer's progress with the on-the-job 
instructor and other training station personnel. 

378. Assess the studenMeamer's performance with the 
assistance of the on-the-job instructor. 

379. Obtain suggestions from the on-the-job instructor to guide * 
the selection of lessons for related instruction. 



380. Evaluate the quality of the on-the-job training received by 
the student-learner. * • 

381. Provide a workshop to assist on-the-job instructors in 
techniques for teaching student-learners. ' v 

382. Assist the on-the-job instructor with development of 
V teaching techniques during supervisory visits to the 

Jrain(ng station. - , , # 

383. Update related instruction for student-learners on the 
basis of information oh technology obtained from ^ 

" cooperating employers. 

384. Obtain information from the advisory committee on ways 
to improve related instruction and on-the-job training. 
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Appendix C 



MODULE TITLES, OBJECTIVES, AND 
ASSOCIATED PERFORMANCE ELEMENTS 




Module 
A-1 , 



PREPARE FOR A COMMUNITY SUftVEY 



Competencies 4 
1-12, 14, 15 



Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After completing the required reading, develop a plan to obtain administrative approval for conduct- 
ing a community survey. 

2. After completing,the required reading, develop a plan to organize a steering^committee to assist with 
a community survey. _• 

3. After completing the required reading, identify the geographical area in which to conduct a commu- 
nity survey. 

4. After completing the required reading, write letters to hypothetical people in local and state agencies; 
and critique the performance of a teacher in a given case study in Contacting a labor leader. 

5. After completing the required reading, develop a complete pfanfoc conducting & community survey 
using the background information given. - . ~ . 

Terminal Objective: #r - 

While working in an actual school situation, prepare for a community^trTtfey. ' * 



A-2 



CONDUCT A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



13, 16, 17^ 



Enabling Objectives: 

1 , After completing the required reading, critique the performance of a teacher in a given case stocfy in 
^planning for publicizing the purposes and^objectives c$a community survey 

2. After completing the required reading, critique the performance of a tpaeher in given cage situations 
. in directing a community survey , * * v 

Terminal Objective: • i 

I / 
IWhile working in an actual school situation, conduct a com m unit y survey./ 



7 



A-3 



Enabling Objectlv 



REPORT THE FINDINGS OF A COMMUNITY SURVEY 



18, 19 



lectlve*: 

bletina ti 



1. After completjnftjhe required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps and important con 
[ sideratfons involved in organizing data from a" community survey. - , 
°2. After completing the reqoiredTeadin^, demonstrate ability to analyze data fro ma community survey. 

....... S J 



4 t Numbers Inthls'column relate to item nUmbers'for each of the 384 performance elements identified inCalvinJ.Cotrellefa/., Mode/ Curricula tor 
Voc*ttorwlandT»cAnlc*IT»«cher£ducation:RoportNo.V,QoneralO 
State University, 1972h . 
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* / 

'3, After cdmpleting the required reading, demonstrate ability to present community survey data using 

appropriate tables and graphs. 
4. After* compJetingp the required reading, use the information prpvided in a given case situation* to 
outline a report and a dissemination plan for a community survey. 

Terminal Objective: ~ 

While working in an actual school situation, report the findings of a community suun^ey. 



A-4 ^ * ORGANIZE AN OCCUPATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTER 20-24 

Enabling Obje^ves: * 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the procedures for organizing an 
occCipational advisory committee. ' 

2. Given several case studies involving typical vocational program settings, assess each situational 
indicate the steps which should be taken in organizing or reorganizing an occupational advisory 
Committee. \ , \ 

*- * / 
0 Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actu^hschool situation, organize an occupational advisory committee. 

A-5 ' MAINTAIN AN OCCUPATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 25-29 

Enabling Objectives:. 

. 1. After completing the required reading; demonstrate knowledge of the procedures for maintaining a \ 
newly organized or reorganized occupational advisory committee. 4 

2. After completing the required reading, demonstrate.knowfedgepf the procedures for maintaining an 
— existing occupational advisory Qomrtiittee, . 

3. Given a case study describing iTow a hypothetical teacher maintained an occupational advisory ' 
ctimmittee, critique the performance of that teacher? ^ 

Terminal Objective: f ^ * u 

While working in an actual school situation, maintain an occupational Advisory committee. 



^ A-6 • DEVELOP PROGRAM GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 30, 31, 36, 52 

• Enabling Objectives: * . • ^ . 

1 . After completi ng the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for, and the concepts 
" . involved in, developing vocationahprogram goals and objectives. 

, b 2. After completing the required reading, write pro^ . 
, * program within your service a^ea. 

Terminal Objective: ** 

Whlje working in an actual school situation, develop,program ^oals and objectives, * * ' 



A-7 * CONDUCT AN OCCUPATIONAL ANALYSIS 32-35 

Enabling Objective*: : ' 

1. After completing the required reading, define the 8C 6pg0j an occupational analysis. 
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2. After completing the required reading, prepare*an initial listing of^duty and task statements by 
partially analyzing a selected occupation. ' * 

3. After completing therequired reading, verify an initial listing of task and duty statements. 

4. After completing the required-reading, analyze and report the task'inventory data. 
Terminal Objective: „ 

While working in an actual school situation, condupt an o&fcupational analysis. 



A-8 DEVELOP A COURSE OF STUDY 34-38 



A 



nabilng Objectives: ♦ - * 

1. After completing thei^quired reading, demonstrate knowledge of the purposes sfnd basic compo- 
nents of a course of study. 

2. A#er completing the required reading, critique the performance o'f a hypothetical teqcher in a given 
case study in developing a course of study. 

terminal Objective: 2* 

While working in an actual school situation, develop a^coujse of studvf 

A-9 DEVELOP .LONG-RANGE PROGRAM PLANS 40-45 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 ^fter completing'the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the concepts involved in develop*^ 
ing long-range plans for a vocational program, 

f 2. After completing the required reading, develop a section of a long-range plan for a vocational 
program. • ^ * 

Terminal Objective: ; 

* While working irj an actual school situation/develop long-range' program plans. 



A-10 CONDUCT A STUDENT FOLLOW-UP STUDY 46-48 

Enabling Objectives: ^ 

1 . After completinglhe required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps and procedu resin volved 
in planning and conducting a student follow-up Study. 

2. After completing the required reading, ctavfclop or adapt a questionnaire which could be used to 
obtain information from former students described in a given case study. 

3. Given sample former student follow-up data, summarize, interpret, and report the data. 
Terminal Objective: » ; 

While working in an actual school situation, conduct a student follow-up study. 



A-11 * EVALUATE YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM >» 49-51* 

Enabling Objectives: • „ 

1, After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the concepts and procedures 
involved In, evaluating a Jocal vocational education program. 

# 
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2. After completing theytequired reading, develop a plan for evaluating the hypothetical vocational 
program described'frua given case situation. 

3. After completing the required reading, develop a final evaluation report for a hypothetical vocational # 
program described in a given case situation.' % • 

Terminal Objective: ^ 

While working in an actual school situation, evaluate' your vocational program. 




Competencies 

DETERMINE NEEDS ANd'iNTERESTS OF STUDENTS ^ 55 

Enabling Objectives/ . " \' ' 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale andVocedufes for 
determining the needs*and interests of studenfe. " t 

Z After completing the required reading, analyze the cumulative records of some hypothetical students 
to determine the needs and interests of those students. ' • * 

3. After examining the data in the cumulative folder .of a hypothetical student, plan for obtaining 
additional information on the student's neqds and interests, , *v 



Terminal Objective: , m 

lYi an actual school situation, determine the needs and interests of students. 

• l : , ' 

B-2 DEVELOP STUDENT PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 'v 39,53, 54 

Enabling Objectives: * ^ * 

1. After completing the required reading," demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for developing 
student performance objectives and the characteristics of properly stated objectives. 

2. After completing the required reading, analyze and (if necessary) rewrite given student performance 
objectives. - , » 

3. After completing the required reading, identify each of the objectives on a given list as being primarily 
, cognitive, psychomotor, or affective. , . *C 

4. Using resources which provide vocatipj^al prograrr] content information, develop student perfor- 
mance objective in each of the lesfrning domaitis which jcontain statements of performanqp, 
condition, and criterion, 

-5. After completing the required reading, sequencer given list of student performance objectives. 
TerminaUObJecUve: * • \ ^ 

White forking jn an aptual schooi situation, develop student performance objectives. 



W-y 1 — . ' - wr- ■ — ^ — 

$-3 . DEVELOP A UNIT OF INSTRUCTION 56-6^ 

. Enabling Objective*: . - - ' 

wercoropletihg the required reading, demonstrate knowjedgeof the concepts involved in planning 
a^unit of instruction. 




2. Afteh completing the required reading, demcfostrate knowledge of the principles invblvedirt selecting 
objectives, learning activities f> and evaluation procedures foran instructional unit 

3. After completing the required reading, organize the content of a hypothetical teacher's plan into a 
unit plan, using an accepted format. 

4. For a simulated situation, develop a unit of instruction* 

Terminal Objective: . 1 

While working in an'actual school situation, develop a unit of instruction. 



B-4 DEVELOP A LESSON PLAN 62-69 

Enabling Objectives: ^ 

' • >,..** 

♦1. After completing the required reading, critique a given lesson plan. ^ 

2. Utilizing your present knowled£*-ef how to tekch, write a preliminary lesson plan ; * « 

3. During the remainder of your teacher training experience, comptete a minimufti nuryiber of modules 
containing those skills necessary to write effective lesson plans. 

Terminal Objective: 



While working in an actual school situation, develop a lesson^plah. 

■ : / 

B-5 " * -SELECT STUDENT INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 70-72, 75 

Enabling Objectives: . * ' 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important considerations 

involved in selecting and obtaining student instructional materials. 
"2 Given a case study describing one teacher's procedures for selecting and dbtaining student instruc- 
, tional materials fo'r a -lesson plan, critique the performance of that 'teacher. 

Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actual school situation, select student instructional materials. 



B-6 PREPARE TEACHER-MADE INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 73, 74, 76-78 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge* of (1) the types of teacher-made 
handouts and transparencies, and (2) criteria^for selecting which type to use. 

2. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of (1) four metKodi^Df duplicating 
teacher-made handouts and transparencies, ahd (2) criteria for selecting which" methpd to use. 

3. Using the materials provided, prepare masters for four types of duplicating machines and use those 
machines to prepare copies. A * ' \ 

4. Given case studies describing how four teachers prepared and duplicated teacher-made materials, 
critique the performance of those teachers. , 

Terminal Objective: * 

While working in an actual school situation, prepare teacher-made* instructional materials. 

, . ' / ; 

• . ■ * ■ ' ; 

I" * ' 

: * * 
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Module 
C-1 



Title ^ 
DIRECT FIELD TRIPS 



Competences 

» 

79,80 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. " After completing>the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for, and procedures 

involved in, directing field trips. 

2. In a simulated situation, direct or critique the direction of an individual field trip. 

3. In a simulated situation, direct or critique the direction of a group field tfip. 

Terminal Objective:. 

While working in an actual school situation, direct field trips. • 



C-2 



CONDUCT GROUP DISCUSSIONS, PANEL DISCUSSIONS, 
AND SYMPOSIUMS . * 



81, 95,% 



Enabling Objectives: > 

1 , After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques and procedures for . 
• conducting a group discussion, panel discussion, and symposium, v 

2, Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher conducted a group discussion, critique the 
performance of that teacher. 

3. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher planned a panel discussion, critique the. 
performance* of that teacher. 

4. Given a' case study describing how a hypothetical teacher conducted a symposium, critique the 
performance of that teacher. w 

Terminal Objective; 4 . y . 

in an actual school situation, conduct a group discussion, panel discussion, aqd symposium. 



C-3 



enabling Objectives: 



EMPLOY BRAINSTORMING, BUZZ GROUP, AND 
QUESTION BOX TECHNIQUES 



82, 97, 98 



1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the purposes of, and the steps to 
•follow in, uging brainstorming; buzz group, and question box techniques. 

2. Given case studies of teachers employi ng brainstorming, buzz group, and question box techniques, 
critique the performance of those teachers. , . 0 

x Terminal Objective: 

In ah actual school situation, employ brainstormingjbuzz group, and question box techniques. 

■ . * \ * „ : ' ' 

"*<$ ^ • • * * 

C-4 DIRECT STUDENTS IN INSTRUCTING OTHER STUDENTS 83,84 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required readjng, demonstrate knowledge of the advantages of, and rationale 
. and procedures for, directing students,in instructing other students. 
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7 



2. Given iase^tucMes-of teachers using students as tutors and presenters, critique the performance of 
those teachers. 

Terminal Objective: ? 

In an actual school situation, direct students in instructing other students. 



85, 99 



C-5 ^ EMPLOY SIMULATION TECHNIQUES 

Enabling Objectives: , 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the various types of 'simulation 
techniques and the characteristics of each". 

2. For simulated situations, use or critique the use of simulation techniques. 

3. For simulated classroom situations, use pr Critique/describe the use of role-playing techniques. 
Terminal Objective: . 4v 
In an actual school situation, employ simulation techniques. - 



C-6 



Enabling Objectives: 



GUIDE STUDENT STUDY 



86, 9t, 92,117, 221 



1. \After completing the required reading, critique the performance of teachers in given case studies in 
presenting.student assignments. 

2. After completing the required reading, critique the performance of teachers in given case studies in 
conducting group supervised study. 

Terminal Objective: 



^, In an actual school situation, guide student study. 



-1_L 



C-7 



DIRECT STUDENT LABORATORY EXPERIENCE 



87, 93, 94 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. AfteJ- completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the procedures involved fn direct- 
ing student laboratory experience,* 

2. After completing the required reading, develop a job sheet to guide student progress in the labora- 
tory. ' 

3. After completing the required reading, develop an operation sheet to guide student progress in 
completing a job.- . 

4. After completing the required reading, develop an information sheet to provide students/ with 
information relating to planned laboratory experience. ^ J $ • 

5. After .completing the required reading, critique the performance of the teacher in a* given caSe 
• .studyjn directing students in developing work plans. > 1> . ^ 

,6. Given acase study of a teacher directing student laboratorTBxperience, CFUique^he^erformance of 
that teacher. 

Terminal Objective: 

In an actual scKool situation, direct student Jaboratoryexperienc£. 



\ * 

\ 
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C-8 - DIRECT STUDENTS IN APPLYING PROBLEM-SOLVING TECHNIQUES 

Enabling Objectives: * 



1. After completing t^ggrequired readmg^demctnstrate knowledge of problem-sdlving techniques and 
how to use problem-solving as an instructional method. \ 

2. Given a simulated problem situation, direct, or critique the direction of, a studbnt in applying 
problem-solving techniques. , . • 

3. ForaSimulated classroom situation, execute, or critique the execution of, a problem-solving lesson. 
TeVmlnal Objective: 

In affactual school situation, direct students in applying problem-solving techniques. * 



C-9 EMPLOY THE PROJECT METHOD * 90 

Enabling Objectives: * 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps and procedures involved 
in employing the project method. ' • 

"Given aperies of case study episodes, demonstrate how you would emplby the project method 
Terminal pbjectlve: 

In an actual school situation, employ the project method. 4 • i jf^ 



INTRODUCE A LESSON 



100 



C-10 

A Enabling Objebtives: 

a 1. After completingthe required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the elements of an effective lesson 
introeiyction. \ k „ , 

2. Given^n actual teacher Resenting a lesson introduction, or two case scripts of teachers introducing 

a lessop, rate the performance of thd teacherts)*. % 
■ 3. In a simulated classroom ^>r laboratory situation, introduce a lesson^ • ♦ t 

Jerminal elective: \ x . \ 

In an actual^chool situation, introduce a lesson. . * * • V 



C-11 SUMMARIZE A LESSON , 10i 

Enabling Objectives: ^ » **' 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the purposes andfoethocte of 

summarising a lesson. * ' v * ^ 

2: Given a case script pf a teacher summarizing a lesson, critique the performance of that teacher. 
3. In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, summarize a lesson. . ' 

-Terminal Objective: t , * / r 

Jn^n actual school situation, summarize a lesson. : ^ 



.53 
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c ' 12 EMPLOY ORAL QUESTIONING TECHNIQUES ■ ' f | 102 

Enabling Objectives: * -/ s 



1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques and procedures 
involved in effective oral questioning. . - / 

2. .After selecting a student performance objective in your occupational specialty, develop a series of 
oral questions'relating to that objective. .'.,•.* , 

3. In a simulated classroom situation, employ oral questioning* techniques in a lesson., v * * « 
Te/minal Objective: ' ^ 

• In an actual school situation, employ oral questioning techniques. ' ' - ' • J , 



C" 13 EMPLOY REINFORCEMENT TECHNIQUES A 105. 107, 109 

^^^^^ 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required readihg, demonstrate knowledge of the types and- uses of reinforce- 
ment techniques in teaching. , ' • 

2. After observing a teacher giving a lesson, critique the teacher's u* of reinforcement techniques 

3. In a si mulated classroom situation, employ or plan f orthe employment of reinforcement tech niques. 
Terminal Objective: 

In an actual school situation, employ reinforcement techniques. * 



J 



C" 14 PROVIQE INSTRUCTION FOR SLOWER ^104 106 

AND MORE CAPABLE LEARNERS 

Enabling Objectives: « 

1 . After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the characteristics of slower and , * 
more capable learners, and of how to plan instruction to meet their individual rWeds. 

2. Given descriptions of hypothetical slower and more capable learners, plan a lesson desioned to meet 
the needs of those students. < J , .. y ^ 

Terminal Objective: / * f 

In an actual school situation, provide instruction for slower and more capable learners. 

A 

PRESENT AN ILLUSTRATED TALK 108,^12-114 
Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of how to present an illustrated talk. 

2, Given a case script of a teacher presenting an illustrated talk; critique the performance of thai 
teacher * ..^ f < 

*-3. Jn a Simulated classroom situation; present aritHlustrated talk. 

Terminal Objective: ' 

In an actual school situation, present an.ilfustrated talk. * - 



r 
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- ■ ■ ■ ■ <* v* * 

C-16 . - JJEMON$TRATE A MANIPULATIVE SKILL 110? 

Enabling ^Objectives: - 

1 . AfteK completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps and procedures involved 
in demonstrating a manipulative skill. • 

2. * In a simulated, classroonp or laboratory situation, demonstrate a manipulative skill. — 

Terming Objective: 

In an actual school situation, demonstrate a manipulative skill: 



* 017 DEMONSTRATE A CONCEPT OR PRINCIPLE 111 

Enabling Objectives: } 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important considerations 
involved^ demonstrating a concept or principle. 

2. Given a case script of a teacher demonstrajing a principle, critique the performance of tyat teacher. 

3. Mo a simulated clatssroom or laboratory situation, demonstrate -a concept or principle. 

m Terminal Objectfye: ^ 9 

In an actual school Situation, demonstrate a concept or principle. * * 



' • — — ■ <• . 1 

C-18 INpiVIDUAUZEiNSTRUCTION 115,143 

Enabling Objectives: . ^ \ * 

1. After completing the requited reading; clemonstrate knowledge of the concepts and characteristics 
of individualized instruction. vw : ;v . l - 

2. After completing the required n&jQing/develop and carry out a personal learning experience related 
to individualized instruction, i ° . z t 

3. For a simulated classroom or lab oratory situation, tyepare written instructional plans and proce- 
ss dures for individualizing instruction for a 'unit in your occupational specialty. 

4. Given a case study^Jescribing how a teacher individualized instruction, critique the performance of 
that teacher. * 

Terminal Objective: - / 

In an actual school situation, individualize instruction. . 



C-19 V EMPLOY THE TEAM TEACHING APPROACH , 116 

Enabling Objectives: § * : 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the principfes ari& procedures 
* involved in emplpying the team teaching approach. 

2. As a member of a simulated teaching team, plan, present, and evaluate a lesson. 

Terminal Objective: « 

In an actual school situation, employ the team teaching approach. 
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C-20 » USE SUBJECT MATTER EXPERTS TO .118,130' 

PRESENT INFORMATION 

Enabling Objectives: \ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrateJcnowledge of the rationale and procedures for 
using a subject matter expert. , * . 

2. In a simulated classroomor laboratory situation, use a subject matter expert to present information. 
Terminal Objective: 

In an acfcal school situation, use a subject matter.expert to present information. ** 4 



C-21 . PREPARE BULLETIN BOARDS AND EXHIBITS 119,120 

Enabling Objectives: - 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstr^Tknowletfae of the concepts involved in the < 
instruptional use of bulletin Boards and exhibits in the classroom. 

2. After completing the required reading, prepare^ bulletin board display felating to a student perfor- - 
mance objective in your occupational specialty. • 

3. After completing the required reading, prepare an exhibit relating to a student performance objective 

in your occupational specialty. < , * 

' Terminal Objective: 

In an actual school situation, prepare bulletin boards^nd exhibits. 7 * 

> C-22 ' PRESENT INFORMATION WITH MODELS, REAL OBJECTS, *21, 136 

AND FLANNEL BOARDS 

.Enabling Objective*: 

1. After completing the required reading, present information with a flannel board. 

2. After completing the required reading, present information with a model or real object. 
Terminal Objective: 

In an actual sqhool situation; present information with a flannel board and a model 6r a real object V 



C-23 PRESENT INFORMATION WITH OVERHEAD 122, 123 

AND OPAQUE MATERIALS 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, set up and operate overhead equipment. 

2: After completing the required reading,*present information with overhead material^and equipment 
in a practice situatioii. * 

3. After completing the required reading, set up, and operate opaque equipment 

4. Afteir* completing the required reading, present information with opaque materials and equipment in a 
practipfc Situation. 

j- . ' * if 

Termfriagflbjectlve: 




liy^aptupl sqhooJ, situation, present information with overhead and/or opaque materials. 

~7€^ 
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.C-24 * PRESENT INFORMATION WITH FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 124,125 

. i * >, . * ■ / 

Enabling Objectives: - ' 

1/ After completjng the required reading, set* up and 6perate a filmstrip projector. ^ 

2. After completing the required reading, present information with filmsfrips in a practice situation. 

3. After completing the required reading, set up and operate a slide projector. 

^ ^ 4. After completing the required reading, present information with slides in a practice situation. 

Terminal Objective: * 

) " «" • 

In an actual school situation, present information with filmstrips and slides. 



• C-25 PRESENT INFORMATION WITH FILMS 1^6/127 > 

Enabling Objectives: / > 

J. After completing the required reading, set up and operate a film projector. v . 1 

2. After ^ompletirtgtte required reading, present information with films in a practice situation. 
, Terminal Objective : e 

In an actual school situation, present information yvith films. 

*C-26, PRESENT INFORMATION WITH AUDIO-RECORDINGS . . 128, 131 

Enabling Objectives: . * 

1. After completing the required reading, set up and operate a record player.- 
/ 2. After completing the required reading, presertt information with records in a practice situation. 

3. After completing the required reading, set up and operate a reel-tb-reel tape recorder 

/ .4. ^fter cofripleting the required reading, present information with prerecorded tapes in a practice 

■V ^lj\jaA,actua^J5chbo^situation, presentjrtformation with aucyctrecordings. 

./^ ; C-#7 :V , PRESENTiNTORMATION WITH TELEVISED 129, 132 

<i . ' -W 1 ^BS^fQTAPED MATERIALS 

Enabling Objective^ w * ~ yF r ? s ~' mm '*h 
1r-%er completir^i^ up and operate vid 

20fVfter\;ompJe^ present information with a videotaped and/or televised 

nmnra rrv iiVa nrraffcA cttiiatirkftf * 



i videotape equipment 

jiuvi ywm r vini^ iuv,^o^u 1 1 W JfVQm^™ nraeflnf in ^ rmoti 

program- in^Lprj&tjce sttuatior#l£!fiF 
TerminaNBtffcctty*; * - 

In an §fctugrf; sdnool^miation, present information with videotaped and/or televised materials. 

* / ^ — *i > u 
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EMPLOY PROGRAMMED INSTRUCTION 133-135 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 instriS'!on let,n9 ^ reqU ' red read t ng ' de ? on st r ate knowledge of the characteristics of programmed 

2. For simulated situations, employ or critique the employment of programmed instruction. 
Terminal Objective: 

In an actual school situation, empioy programmed instruction. . ' 



c "29 /~. PRESENT INFORMATION WITH THE 137,138* 

' ' CHALKBOARD AND FLIP CHART - 

* * 

Enabling Objectives: ' 

1. After completing the required leading, demonstrate knowledge of the factors related to using the ' 
chalkboard and flip chart to present information. ; v * " 

2. In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, present information with b6th the chalkboard and 
flip chart. ( ^ * 

Terminal Objective: \ 

In an actual school situationTpre^ent information with a chalkboard and/or a flip chart. 




Competencies 

* ESTABLISH STUDENT PERFORMANCE CRITERIA 139 
Enabling Objectives: I 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the key factors involved in estab- 
lishing criteria for student performance. , f 
~ iBivdn a case situation, establish partial criteria for student performance and identify additional 

information and sources needed to establish complete criteria for student performance. 
Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actual school situation, establish student performance criteria. 



1 /* 

D-2 ASSESS STUDENT PERFORMANCE: KNOWLEDGE W 142, 149-153, 

156-160 

Enabling Objectives: 4| 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques and procedures for 
assessing student cognitive performance, 

2. Using selected cognitive performance objectives, construet five multiple-choice test items to mea- 
sure their achievement. 

3. Using selected cognitive performance objectiyes, construct a matching item to measure their 
achievement. 
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4. Using selected cognitive performance objectives, construct five completion test itemS to measure 
* their achievement. ^ • 

5. Using selected cognitive performance objectives, construct ten true-false test items to "measure their 
achievement. ' , < ; , * v 

6. Using selected cognitive performance objectives, construct three essay test iten^to measure their 
achievement. • * 

*T. Using a selected cognitive performance 4 objective, construct one case.study/pro'blerrvsolving test 
< iteftl to measure its achievement.' 

8.VUsing selected cognitive performance objectives, construct five oral test items to measure their 
achievement. . ' K 

Terminal Objective: ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

In an actual school situation, asses§ studen^jognitive (knowledge) performance. . 



• / . ASSESS STUDENT PERFORMANCE: ATTITUDES 142, 149, 156, 

158-160 

» s * ~*- - 

Enabling Objectives: * 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale and'techniques for 
• assessing student affective performance. * , 

2, After completing the reqjiir'ed reading, construct five different types of evaluation itenjs and devices 
to assess achievement of k giysjtaffectivtf stUcSSfit performance objective. 

Terminal Objective: . % - » 

In an acfUal school situation, assess student affective (attitudes) performance. 

D-4 ASSESS STUDENT PERFORMANCE: SKILLS ' 141,° 142, 144-146, 

• 154,155,157, 

159, 160 

o » 

Enabling Objectives: v 

1. - After pompleting the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of Jhe important considerations 

involved in. selecting and administering evaluation devices for assessing student psychomotor 
performance. . % A , 

2. After completing the required reading, construct a perforrhance^test fo^ evaluating student achieve- 
ment of a psychomotor performance objective. ' 'w 

Terminal Objective: 

In an actual school situation, assess student psychoij^otor (skills) performance. 



D^5 ^ DETERMINE STUDENT GRADES «v J 140,147 

"Enabling Objecth/fes: v 

1. After complltirig the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the funlptiQns of grades anctthe 
systems of grading. ^ 

2. Given case studies describing how vocational teachers determined* student grades, t critique the 
performance of those teachers. 

68 



Terminal Objective: ' 

While working in an actual school situation, determine student grades. 



D-6 EVALUATE YOUR INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 148, 161-164 

Enabling Objectives: 

1, After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the principles and procedures 
involved in evaluating instructional effectiveness. 

2^jGiyen a case Study of a teacher evaluating her instructional effectiveness, critique the performance of 
that teacher.^ 

Terminal Objective: * — % 

While working in an actual school situation, evaluate your instructional effectiveness. 

J U ' • 




. Title 

PROJECT INSTRUCTIONAL RESOURCE NEEDS 

/ • - 



Competencies 
165-167 < 



Enabling Objectives: 

w . t 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the concepts and .procMures 
involved in projecting instructional "resource needs. * . ' 

2. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher projected instructional resource needs, / 
critique the performance of that teacher. . , - — — 

Terminal Objective: ' 1 

In an actual school situation, project instructional resource needs. * * 



E-2 



MANAGE YOUR BUDGETING AND 
REPORTING RESPONSIBILITIES 



168-170,( 1 
172-175,^77 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps and procedures involved 
• in managing your budgeting and reporting responsibilities. 

2. Given case studies describing how hypothetical teachers handled their budgeting and repprting 
responsibilities, critique the performance of those teachers. _ 

Terminal Objective: - s - , 

In an actual school situation, manage your budgeting and refJorting responsibilities. 



\ 
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*E-3 ARRANGE FOR IMPROVEMENT OF YOUR * 171 

VOCATIONAL FACILITIES A_ . ^ ^--^ 

Enabling Objectives: ' * ' | . 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge pf^he importaht. considerations 
involved in, and the procedures for,, improving your vocational facilities. * 

2. Given a case study describing how^ a hypothetical teacher planned improvements in his program 
facilities, critique-the performance^ that teacher. 

Terminal Objective: ^ 

While working in an actual school situation, arrange for improvement of your, vocational facilities. 



E-4 ' MAINTAIN A FILING SYSTEM ' ^ 176,178-182 

. Enabling Objectives: * . * 

1. After completing the reqUireilreading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques and procedures for 
' organizing various types of filing systems. s 

2. Given materials or records you have already accumulated, develop a plan for an appropriate filinfj 
system.'- • * 

Terminal Objective: fr r 

/ While working in an actual school situation, maintain a filing system/ ^ 

/ : : — ■ — * ; — 

E-5 • PROVIDE FOR STUDENT SAFETY 187,185 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques &nd procedure&for 
, providing for student safety needs/ 

2. Based on applicable local, te*, and federal safety laws arid student performance objectives in your 
occupational specialty, prepare a safety handbooks * 

3. For simulated school situations, provide for student safety needs. * • 
Terminal Objective: ? ~ 
In an actual school situation, provide for student safety. 
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E-6 PROVIDE FOR THE FIRST AID -NEEDS * 184 

OF STUDENTS 

Enabling Objectives: % 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps involved in, and the 
procedures for, providing foT the first aid needs of students. 

2. After reviewing state, and local policies regarding the administration of first aid in the school 
environment, develop a plan for providing for the fii^aid needs of students in your occupational 
specialty. ' 
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3. Given case situations describing studentinjuries, outline the steps to follow in providing emergency 
trealffiettfJor each situation described, f 

Terminal Objective: - / f. * 

*ln an actual school situation, provide for the fir$t aid needsjof students. . 



( 

E-7 . ASSIST STUDENTS IN DEVELOPING * 186-191 

— V/ SELF-DISCIPLINE 

Enabling Objectives: * 4 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the concepts" of, and important 

considerations involved in, classroom discipline. 
,2. After reviewing relevant materials, develop acceptable standards of behavior for the vocational 

classroom and laboratory. , \ - 

3. Given .several case studies describing how hypothetical teachers handled classroom discipline 
• problems, critique the performance of those teachers. 

Terminal Objective: « 

In an actual school situation, assist studep^m -developing self-discipline. * 

E-8 Cp ORGANIZE TH£ VOCATIONAL LABORATORY 194,198,199 

* « * "* ^ 

Enabling Objectives: * * • 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the principles and procedures, 
^involved in organizing a vocational laboratory. - * 

2. Given an actual vocational laboratory m your occupational specialty, evaluate the organization of the 
laboratory ancUdevelop plans for its improvement. 

Terminal Objective: f 

In an actual school situation, organize the vocational laboratory. * 0 ^ 



= ; 1 ; 

E-9 MANAQE THE VOCATIOtfAl, LABORATORY 192, 193, 195-197 

^ ° 200,201 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, # demonstrateJfriowledge of the principles ?nd procedures 
\ involved in managing a vocational laboratory. : # „ 

2. After completing the required reading, plan an inventory control system for a vocational laboratory in 
your occupationaHspecialty. „ • „ * 

3. After completing the requirejd reading, plan an, equipment maintenance system for a vocational 
laboratory in your occupational specialtyr o o i N # 

4. After completing the required* readincf, planastudent persgnnel system for a vocationahliiboratory in 
your ocsupationaKspecialty. |- ~ ^ 

5. Given* an actual vocational laboratory in your occupational specialty, evaluate the management 
system of the laboratory and develop plans for its improvement. 

/ 

Terminal Objective: . * * 

In an actual schoqj/aituation; manage the vocational laboratory, Ss -^ 
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Module 
F-1 



Title . 

GATHER STUDENT DATA USING FORMAL 
* DATA-COLLECTION TECHNIQUES 



Competencies 

J 

202-208, 212, 222, 
223, 228, 229 



r 



Enabjtyg Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the types and uses of student' ' 
data-collection sources and techniques. ' I ' 

2. Given sample data collected on a hypothetical student, critique the form and content of the data 
samples. m ■ ■ / % „ 

Terminal Obfcctive; * ' * ■ \ 

While working in an actual school situation, gather student data using^ormal data-collection tech- * 
niques. * - f . 



F-2 



GATHER STUDENT DATA THOUGH 
PERSONAL CONTACTS 



209, 212, 214*216, 
222, 226 



v 



Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques and procedures for 
gathering student data through personal contacts. , ^ * « 

2. Given a case script of;a teacher conducting a parent-teacher-student conference, critique the 
performance of that teaqher. 

3. For simulated situations, £l§n personal contacts to gather student data. 

Terminal Objective: < \ - ♦ • 

hi an actual scfiool situation, gather student data through personal contacts,; * - - 



F-3 



Enabling Objectives: 



USE CONFERENCES TO HELP MEET, 
STUDENT NEEDS' - 



210-212, 217-229; 
- 222,224,225,227 



1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important con^iderationsand 
techniques involved in using conferencesMo help stuctents meet their iroed*, " 

2, <3iven case scripts describing how teachers mat student need! through^ conferences, critique tfie 
performance orthos* teachers. - * ' * 

3. 4 Given case situatfons involving student mpblefns, plan conferences to meet the needs describe]! 
Terminal Objective; J * - - 

In afr actual school situation^use conferences to h#lp meet student needs. 

. \ •■ . 
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F-4 PROVIDE INFORMATJON ON EDUCATIONAL AND 212, 213, 222, 

^ CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 230,231 

Enabling Objectives: ^ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of thp techniques and procedures^ 
involved in providing students with educational and career information. 

2. In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, provide information on educational and career 
opportunities. " • . • 

Terminal Objective: ^ 

In an actual school situation, provide information on educational and career opportunities. 



F-5 w ASSIST STUDENTS IN APPLYING FOR 212, 232-235 

EMPLOYMENT OR FURTHER EDUCATION 

Enabling Objectives: t % 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the basic techniques involved in 

assisting students in applying for employment or further education. 
2 Given a hypothetical student's application materials, critique the student's performance in applying 

for a job, and use the data provided to write a letter of recommendation. 
3. In a simulated situation, plan a unit of instruction designed to assist students in applying for 

employment or further education. 

Terminal Objective: ^ 

In an actual school situation, assist students in applying for employment or further education. 




Competencies 

DEVELOP A SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS ^6-239, 248 

PLAN FOR YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM % \ 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for, and the steps and 
prbcedures involved in, developing a plan for school-community relations. * * 

2. Given a case study describing a plan for school-community relations developed by a hypothetical 
teacher, critique the adequacy of that plan. 

Terminal Objective: t J 

While workfn^ in an actual school situation, develop a school-community relations plan for your 
vocational program. 
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' G-2 GIVE PRESENTATIONS TO PROMOTE 240, 246 

. YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Enabling Objectives: \ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for, and techniques 
involved in, preparing effective presentations. 

2. Givjpn a case sjtuation describing a.hypothetical schooT^ltuatton, prepare and give a presentation 
designed to promote your vocational education program. 

. 3. After completing the regu[red jeading, critique the performance of several teachers in given case 
studies in directing students In preparing presentations. ^ 

Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actual school situation, give presentations to promote your vocational program. 

— v .«• — : — 

G-3 DEVELOP BROCHURES TO PROMOTE YOUR 241 

VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Enabling Objectives: • 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of thfe steps^and procedures involved 
in planning, preparmg, producing, and distributing a brochure to promote a vocational program. 

2. Given examples of brochufes designed to promote vocational programs, critique these brochures. 
Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actual school situation, devejop a brofyiure to promote your vocational program. 

G-4 . PREPARE^tSPLAYS TO PROMOTE 242 

YOJJR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important considerations 
involved in preparing displays to promote a vocational program. " 

2. After completing the required reading, develop a plan for a clisplay to promote your vocational 
program. 

~3. After completing the required reading, construct and install a promotional display. 
Terminal Objective: «. * • ' ■ *** 

While working in an actual school^situatlQn, prepare displays designed to, promote your vocatiqnal , 
program. * , • 



G-5 'PREPARE NEWS RELEASES AND ARTICLES 243 

CONCERNING YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Enabling Objectives: _ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important considerations 
involved in writing news releases and articles. ) 

2. After completing the recfuired reading, write a news release concerning a vocational education 
program. * - - 

*3.» After completing the required reading, write ah article concerting vocational education or a Voca- 
tional program. * * , v \ ' # . * 

i 
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. Terminal, Objective: f * 

While working inin actual school situation, prepare news releases and articles concerning your 
vocational program. ; 

G-6 ARRANGE FOR TELEVISION AND RADIQPRE^ENTATIONS, 244, 245 

CONCERNING YOUR VOCATIONA^gpGRAM 

Enabling Objectives: r , 

After completing the required reading, demonstrate.knowledge of the steps and procedures involved 
in planning and presenting television and radip presentations concerning a-vocational program. 

2., Ip a simulated situation, present a radio presentation concerning a vocational program. 

3.\n & simulated situation, present af television presentation concerning a vocational program. 

Terminal Objective: ^ 

;* While working in an actual school situation, artenge for a television or radio presentation concerning 
your vocational program. - 



G-7 CONDUCT AN OPEN HOUSE \ 247 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of, the concepts and important 
considerations involved in planning and conducting an open house' to promote a vocational- pro- 
gram. ;* 

2. Given a case study describing how a hypothetical teacher planned and conducted an open house, 
critique the performance of that teacher. ' * t 

T^minal Objective: % 

While working in an actual school situation, condueft an open house. ^ - # 



G-8 . WORK WITH MEMBERS OF 249-256 

THE COMMUNITY 

Enabling Objectives: , * 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the reasons for, and the methods 
of, working with members of the community. 
m 2. After locating businesses and organizations whiph relate to your vocational service area, plan how 
you could .work with them. o 

Terminal Objective: 

While workirig in an actual school situation, work with members of the community. 



5 : .• • x ; ; — : : 

G-9 WORK WITH STATE AND COCAL EDUCATORS 257, 258, 267-269 

Enabling Objectives: b 

1. After completing \he required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the basic concepts involved in 
working with state and local educators. 

2. Given case studies describing how three teachers worked with other educators, critique th^^erfor- 
mance of those teachers. ... % j 

' ' ' 71 ' 
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Terminal Objective: » 

While working in an actual school situation, work with st^te and local educators. 

~ ■ • 2 ~' 

G-10 OBTAIN FEEDBACK ABOUT YOUR VOCATIONAL PROGRAM * 259-266 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for, and steps and 
procedures involvedjn, obtaining feedback from the school and community concerning your voca- . 
tional program. 

2 Given'a case situation describingthe professional problems of a hypothetical teacher, develop a plan 
for obtaining feedback from the school and c^tmunity which-that teacher could use in solving those 
' problems. 

Terminal Objective: * A t - * * * 

^While working in an a&tual schoor jsitgation, obtain feedback about your vocational program. 




Module Title Competencies 

H-1 DEVELOP A JfRSONAL PHILOSOPHY CONCERNING 270 

STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

\ ° i 

Enabling Objectives: * / l - 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the purpose, goals, andvaluesofa 
* student vocational organization in your service area: 

2. After completing the required reading, prepare a writteh^rationale of a student vocational organiza- 
tion in yout service area. t • " ' ^ 

Terminal Objective: 

WhUe Serving as an advisqjt in an* actual school situation, develop and demonstrate a* personal 
philosophy concerning student vocational organizations. * . 



H-2 ESTABLISH A STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION '270-275, 277, 

280,292 

^ t 
Enabling Objectives: 

1 . After completing the required reading r demonstrate knowledge of the steps and procedures involved 
in establishing a student vocational organization. 

2: Given a case study describing how a hypotheticaLadvisor established astuderi(Vocati(^ial.organiza- 
.tion, critique* the performa'nce'of that advisor. * ^ * 



Terminal Objective: — " 

In an actual school situation, establish a student vocational organization. 
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H-3 PREPARE STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 276, 278, 279, 

^ MEMBERS FOR LEApERSHIP ROLES 282, 295 

Enabling Objectives:. ^ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important considerations 
involved in preparing student vocational organization members for leadership roles. 

2. Given a case situation describing how a hypothetical advisor prepared student vocational organiza- 
» tion members for- leadership roles, critique the performance of that advisor. 

Terminal Objective: g - , 1 

While serving as an advisor in an actual school situation, prepare stodent vocational organization 
members for leadership roles. e 



H-4 ASSIST STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION MEMBERS . 281, 286, 

* IN DEVELOPING AND FINANCING A 287, 289 

YEARLY PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 

Enabling Objectives: 

1 After completing the requ ired pading, demonstrate knowledge of the'stegs and procedures involved 
in assisting student vocatiopafl organization members in developing'and financing a yearly. program 
of activities. \ 

2 Given several ca£e"sTudies describing how hypothetical advisors assistedsstudent vocational organi- 
zation memberslUnleveloping and financing a yearly program of activities, critique fte performance 
of these adviso** 

Terminal Object! 

While serving as an advisor in an actual school situation, assist student vocational organiiation 
jnembers in developing and financing a yearly prog ram of activities. « .* 



H-5 SUPERVISE ACTIVITIES OF THE * 283-285, 288, 290, 

, STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 291, 293, 298 

Enabling Objectives: ^ - 

1. After completing the requited reading, demonstrate knowledge of the important considerations 
involved in supervising the activities of a student ypcational organization. 

2 Given a case study describing one advisor's procedures for^supervising the activities of a student 
vocational organization, critique the performance of that advisor. 

Terminal Objective: * 

While serving as an advisor in an actuel school situation, supervise the activities of a student vocational 
organization. 



H-6 GUIDE PARTICIPATION IN STUDENT 294-297 

VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION CONTESTS 

* ■ / - 

Enabling Objectives: . 

1. After completing the required reading /demonstrate knowledge of the Concepts, steps, and proce- 
dures involved in guiding participation in student vocational organization contests. 

2, Given several case studies describing how hypothetical advisors guided participation in student 
vocational organiz^tion*contests, critique the performance of ttiose advisors. 
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Terminal Objective: 

While servina as an advisor in an actual school situation, guide participation in student vocational 
organizatiorfcontests. ' 

1 




Module 
1-1 



Title 



KEEP UP TO DATE PROFESSIONALLY 



Competencies 
. 318, 319 



Enabling Objectives: ' ' 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the cdraepts involved in, and 
evaluate your current position in terms of, keepi/ng up to date in your profession. 

2. After identifying available resources, use these resources to help you ke.ep up to date in. your 
profession and in your occupational specialty. ^ s 

Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actual school situation, keep up to date professionally. 



1-2 SERVE YOUR TEACHING PROFESSION ' 300, 305-309 

Enabling Objectives: * ' 

1*. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the vocational teacher's role in 
swing the profession, - • ' ; t 

2. Given a case study describing how a particular teacher fulfilled his responsibilities to the profession, 
critique the performance of that teacher. ' - # 

Terminal Objective: * p • 

While working in an actual school situation, serve your teaching profession. * 



I-3 



DEVELOP AN ACTIVE PERSONAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 



•r.- 



9 

ERIC 



Enabling Objectives: 



1. 



After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the neetd for developing and 
maintaining a persorial philosophy of education. 

After completing the required reading, prepare a written statement,etfpressing«your personal 
philosophy of education and.describing'fhe behaviors you would exhibit as a teacher as a result of 
each belief. * , A ^ w> 

After completing the requiggd reading, critique the ethical standards implied in a 1927 teachers' 
contract and stated in th6 1975 National Education Association's cdde of ethics. * 
Given a case study describing the actions of a particular teacher, critique thatteacher's performance 
using yolir own personal philosophy of edtjfcattqn and ethical standards. w 
After completing the required reading, prepare a written Statement expressing' your personal 
philosophy of vocational education and describing the fcehavtors you would exhibit as a teacher as a 
result of each belief. - . 
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Terminal Objective: 

While working in an actual school situation, develop an active personal philosophy of education. 



* t 

1-4 SERVE THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 310-312, 321, 322 

' ' f 1 * i. •- 

Enabling Objectives: * V 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the ways to which a vocational 
teacher can effectively serve the school and community. * 

2. Givema case study describing how a hypothetical teacher handled his noninstructional respon- 
sibilities to the school and community, critique the performance of that teacher. 

Terminal Objective: ^ j * 

.While working in an actual school situation, serve the schoof and community. . $ 

s ' • 

1-5 OBTAIN A SUITABLE REACHING POSITION A 313-317, 32tf 

4* 

Enabling Objectives: 



elecfma, 



1 After completing the require^ heading, demonstrate knowledge of the procedures for select 
obtaining, and maintaining a teaching position. 

2. After developing a personal/professional profile, simulate the procedures for selecting £ suitable 
teaching position. . ( e * 

Terminal Objective: 7 



At a time when you will be seeking empJoyment, obtain a*suitabl6 teaching position 



I-6 ^ PROVIDE LABORATORY EXPERIENCES FOR 323,325 

\ , ^ PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 

Enabling Objectives: • ~ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the §^?pf the cooperating teacher 
in pjanning and providing laboratory experiences for prospective tempers. 

2. After comp leting the required reading, prepare a file of relevant information about the community, the 
school, and the vocational prograriri to aid prospective teache/s! 

3. After completing the required reading, plan a graduated series of laboxatory experiences forprospec- 
tive teachers. % 

4. After completing the required reading, construct a series of teaching episode lesson plans. 
Terminal Objective: 

While serving as a cooperating teacher in an actual school situation, provide laboratory experiences for 
prospective teacbers. ' % A 

VI 

1-7 / PLAN THE ST^NT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 324-326, 330 

Enabling Objectives: 

,\ 

01. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for, and activities 
which sljpuld be included in, the student teaching experience. 

2. Aftejjfeomp leting the required reading, prepare and present information on the standard operating 
procedures of your school and your vocational program. 

I . 79 75 - 



3*After completing the required reading, assign student teaching responsibilities to a hypothetical 
student teacher in a given case study. • ^ 

£ After completing the requirecL/eading, develop a plan for evaluating studeht teacher progress 
throughout the student teaching experience. 

Terminal Objective: 

While sferving as a cooperating teacher in an actual school situation, plan the student teaching experi-* 
'ence. • 

\ . ^ 



1-8 

^ Enablirfg Objectives: 



SUPERVISE StUOENT TEACHERS 



327-329 



1 . After completing the required reading, demonstrate an instructional technique to a' peer role-playing 
a student teacher. 

2 After completing the required reading, critique the performance of a hypothetical cooperating 
teacher in a given case.script in conducting aartudent teaching conference. 

3 After co mpl§ting the required reading, critiqu^he performance of a student teacher in a videotape in 
^presenting a lesson. 

Terminal Objective: ft 

While serving as a cooperating teacher in an actual school situation, supervise a student teacher. 




ESTABLISH GUIDELINES FOR YOUR 
COOPERATIVE VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Competencies 

331,339, 341/ 
354-356 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the characteristics of a coopera- 
tive vocational Education program. 
1 2. 'Afterjcompleting the required reading, develop tentative criteria for screening prospective students. 

'3. After completing the required reading, develop tentative criteria for evaluating prospective training 
stations. » ' 

Terminal Objective: * / 

While servfng as a teacher-coordinator in an actual school situation, eStaolish guidelines for your 
cooperative vocational program. 



ERLC 



J-2 



MANAGE THE ATTENDANCE, TRANSFERS, AND 
TERMINATIONS OF1CO-OP STUDENTS 



370-372 



Enabling Objectives: * .' . ' 

1. After completing the required reading, outline policies for maiAing student attendance, Transfers, 
and terminatidns. 1 *£** 0 ~*' *• > 

2. Given several case situations involving student management problems, identify each problem and, 
possible solutiotis to each problem. . , 
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Terminal Objective: 1 • - 

While serving as a teacher-coordinator in an actual school situation, manage theattendance, transfers 
and terminations of co-op students. * . 



* ENROLL STUDENTS IN YOUR CO-OP PROGRAM , 332-336 

, ^Enabling Objectives: 

m. After completing the required reading and viewing the slide/tape, demonstrate knowledge of the 
W techniques used in identifying and enrolling prospective students. 

2. Given screening criteria and recruitment data for a hypothetical prospective student, decide tenta- 
tively whether to enroll that student in the cooperative program. 

3. Given screening criteria and recruitment data'for a hypotheticarprospective student, decide tenta- 
tively whether to entoll that student in the cooperative program. 

4. Given screening criteria and recruitment data for a hypothetical prospective student, decide tenta- 
tively whether to enroll that student in the cooperative program. 

Terminal Objective: *\ 

While serving as a teacher-coordinator in an actual school situation, enrotl students in your co-od 
program. . • - 



J - 4 ^ SECURE TRAINING STATIONS FOR YOUR 337, 340, 342-345 

/ CO-OP PROGRAM r 

Enabling Objectives: * rt ^ \ 

1. After completing the required reading, critique the training station identification and assessment 
* techniques used tjgpa hypothetical teacher in a given case study. * . 
2* After completing the required reading, answer an employer's questions in a given case script- and 
convince him to provide a training station. 

t 

Terminal Objective: ° * 

While serving as a teacher-coordinator in an actual school situation, secure training stations for your 
co-op program. * , 



J ~ 5 rf PLACE CQ-OP STUDENTS ON THE JOB 337, 338, 346-353, 

* ■ 357, 

Enabling Objectives: . ^ 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the techniques and proceduresfor 
placing a student on the iob, . • 

2. Given student data oh thre* hypothetical students, tentatively match each student to the appropriate 
training station. 4 > f . 

3. For a hypothetical cooperative program inyjur service area, develop or revise a training agreement 
form which could be used in placing studfnts on the job. , t , 

4. Based on the preservice or inservice training program in whieh you are now'involved, develop a 
training plan for yourself. , 

Terminal Objective: - t 

-While serviQ^as a teacher-coordinator in an actual SofTool situatfon place co-op students on thtf fob. 

^ cL. • — - 
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J-6 DEVELOP THE TRAINING ABILITY OF 359, 360, 365,1: 

ON-THE-JOB INSTRUCTORS 380^36*^ 

Enabling Objectives: * 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowlfKlgeof thetechniquesand procedures for 
developing the training ability of on-the-job instructors^ 

2. Given a case script of a teacher-coordinator conferring withf a cooperating employer, critique the 
performance of that teacher-coordinator. 

3. Given a case script of a teacher-coordinator conferring with an on-the-j^ instructor and a student 
who has an instructional problem, determine how the teaqher-coordinator Itould develop the training 

- ability of that instructor. ^ / j 

Terminal Objective: 

While serving as a teacher-coordinator^n an actual school situation, develop the training ability of 
on-the-job instructors. 



J-7 COORDINATE ON-THE-JOB INSTRUCTION, 358, 361-364, 

- 366-369 

Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, denronstrate knowledge of the purpose of, and/foe planning, 
requiredjor, coordinating acid supervisin§/on-the-job instruction. . 

2. Given a case problemlcomatntng data or) the job placement location^and sctoedules&f student in a 
cooperative program, and data on the teacher-coordinator's schedule, plan a schegule of coordina- 
tion visits, 

3. Givsndata on a hypothetical student and his training station situation, make and record observations 
and recommendations. * 

4. Given #case study of a teacher-coordinator making a coordination visit, critique the performance of 
that teacher-coordinator. 

... ^ « XJ 

Terminal Objective: • 

Whileworking asa teacher-coordinator in ah actual school situation' coordinate on-the-job instruction. 



J-8* 4r?|VALUATE CO-OP STUDENTS' * 374-378 

^ Jfjf-TME-JOB PERFORMANCE fi J 

'* 

Enabling Objectives: ^ • < ' 

1. After completing the required^reading, demonstrate knowledge of the purposeSfOf, and the tech-., 
niques for, evaluating co-op stGdents' on-the-job performance, v r 

2. Given a case situation describing a teacher-coordinator's procedures for evaluating a student on the 
job, critique the performance of that teacher-coordinator. - 

Terminal Objective: P t . 

While serving asa teacher-coordinator in an actqal school situation, evaluate co-op Students' on-th&-job 

performance. _ « 

* / » — 



PREPARE FOR STUDENTS' RELATED INSTRUCTION 



379, 383, 3*4 



J-9 

Enabli ng Objectives : 0 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the steps and procedures to follow 
in preparing for students' related instruction. 

2. Given selected information about five hypothetical students in a multi-occupational cooperative 
program, prepare for their related instruction. 

Terminal Objective^ , < 

While serving as If teacher-coordinator in an actual school situation, prepare for students' related 
instruction. - ■ 



J-10 SUPERVISE AN EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE 373 

APPRECIATION EVENT 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate knowledge of the procedures for supervising 
students in planning and conducting an employer-employee appreciation event. 

2. Given a case study of a teacher-coordinator guiding students in planning an employer-employee 
^appreciation event, critique the performance of that teacher-coordinator. 

Terminal Objective: . 

While serving as a teacher-coordinator in an actual school situation, supervise an employer-employee 
appreciation event. „ *s 
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TIME ESTIMATI 
OF THE CENT! 



Appendix D 1 

FOR COMPLETION 
'S PBTE MODULES 



The figures shown under each module number 
represent the percentages of teacher trainees 
completing the module in the time ranges shown 
during advanced testing of the curricula. These 
self-estimates of time were made by preservice 
and inservice teacher trainees upon completion of 
the field-test version of the individual module and 



in response to the question, "Approximately how 
much time (in hours)' did you spend completing 
this module?" It^jpuld be note,d that the time 
requirements for inservice^roachers to complete 
specific modules vary widely to the degree that 
previous work contributes toward motfule re- 
quirements. 



CATEGORY A: PROGRAM PLANNING, DEVELOPMENT, AND EVALUATION 



HOURS 


A-1 * 


A-2 


A-3 


A-4. 


A-5 


0-1 


4.5 - 


31.6 


10.5 


21.1 


3.0 


2-3 


59.1 


5.3 


21.1 


47.4 


57.6 


4-6 


18.2 


15.8 


15.8 


22.4 


27.3 


7-10 


18.2 


10.5 


5.3 


6.6 


3.0 


11-15 




5.3 


15.8 


1.3 


3.0 


16+ 




31 .& 


-31.6 


1.3 


6.1 



A-6 



A-7 A-8 A-9 A-10 • A-11 



10.0 
70.0 
15.0 

5.0 



7.1 
19.6 
25.0 
17.9 
14.3 
^16.1 



5A 
24.3 
27.0 
24.3 

8.1 
1^>.8 



15.4 
46.2 
26.9 
11.5 



41.2 
17.6 
17.6 
17.6 
5.9 



3.7 
70.4 
11.1 

3.7 
11.1 



CATEGORY B: INSTRUCTIONAL PLANNING 



HOURS 


B-1 


B-2 , 


B-3 


B-4 


B-»5 


B-6 








0-1 % 


15.0 


12.2 


9.0 


'X 

9.4 


21.8 


30.0 








2-3 


40.9 


33.8 


• 36.7 


36.3 * 


43.6 


41.7 








4-6 


33,9 


29.7 


28.8 


31!1 


28.2 


20.0 








7-10 


7.1 


18.9 


13.0 


16.2 


£1 


6.7 








11-15 


1,6 


2.7 


j8.5 4 


3.4 


4.3 


1.7 








16+ 


1.6 


2.7 


"M.0 


3J 
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CATEGORY C: INSTRUCTIONAL EXECUTION 








HOURS 


C-1 


C-2 


C-3 


C-4 


C-5 


C-6 C-7 c^a 


C-9 


C-10 


J M 
JC-11 



0-1 
>-3 
4-6 

7-1 r 

11-15 
16+ 



HOURS 



14.3 
35.7 
28.6 
14.3 
7.1 



-10.1 
52.2 
30.4 
2.9 
2.9 
1.4 



34.8 
39.4 ■ 
19.7 
4.5 

Is* 



6.5 
41.9 
27.4 
11.3 
4.8 
8.1 



11.1 

30.6 
33.3 
22.2 

2.8 



7.7 


'10.6 
41^.5 


id* t 


22.8 


J 5.2 


43.6 


52.4 I 


35,1 


49.2 


33.3 


24,6 


15.9 J 


26.1 


'20*/ 


5.1 


16.2 


4.8 1 


8.8 


9/ 


2.6 


*2.8 


1.6 < 


1.8 


/3.0 


7.7 


4.2- 




3.5 


/ 2.5 • 


c r r- 


A * 

Jf.. 




* - - y 




tM8 h 


^ 9-19 l 


C-20 


C-21 




HOURS 



D-1 



D-2 



CATEGORY D: INSTRUCTIONAL EVALUATION 

D-3 D-4 D-5 _^*D-6 



0-1 

2-3 

4-6 

7-10 

11-15 

16+ 



12.7 
36.5 
39.7 
3.2 
4.8 
3.2 



1.2 
22.5 
38.7 
17.5 
11.2 

8.7 



3.4 
43.1 
34.5 
13.8 
1.7 
3.4 



6.5 
49.5 
'30.8 
* 8.4 
3.7 
0.9 



15.8 19.3 

49.6 *48.9/ 

23.0 25.0 
5.0 4.5 
6.5 — 



CATEGORY E: INSTRUCTIONAL MANAGEMENT 



HOI IRQ 


C— 1 




E-3 


„ E-4 


E-5 


E-6 


E-7 


E-8 


fc-9 


• 


U-l 


1 A Q 


1 (A 




48.1 


9?6 


13.8 


26.9 


23.7 


35.0 




2-3 


61.9 


65.2 


85.2 


' 51.9 


49.1 


53.8 


38.1 


50.0 


45.0 




4-6 


19y0 


13.0 


7.4 




25.4 


21.5 


£3.9 


18.4 


17.5 


7-10 


-A 


4.3 


3.7 




10.5 


9.2 


$5.2 


2.6 


2.5 




11-15 


4.8\ 


— 






3.5 


1.5 


2.2 




— 




16+ 


— 


— 






1.8 




"3.7 


5.3 


— 
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CATEGORY F: GUIDANCE 






f 


HOURS 


F-1 


F-2 


F-3 


F-4- 


F-5 
















14.8 


21.4- 


57 


5.9 










\ 


2-3 


41.8 


37.0 


47.6 


. 47.2 


41.2 












4-6 


25.3 . 


22.2 


19.0 


34.0 


41.2 












7-10 


12.7 


18.5 


7.1 


13.2 


8.8 


\ 










11-15 


3.8 


3.7 . 


4.8 




2.9 










» 


16+ 


3.8 


3.7- 
























CATEGORY G: SCHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 






HOURS 


G-1 


G-2 


G-3 


G-4 5 


G-5 




G-7 


G-8 


G-9 


G^IO 


0-1 


9.1 - 




16.7 


10.5 


11.8 






4.5 


16.7 


5.0 


2-3 


22.7 


56.3' 


30.0 


36.8 


35.3 


■ 30-8 


45.5 


18.2 


75.0 


40.0 


4-6 


?7.3 


31.3 


16.7 


10.5 ' 


23.5 


46.2 


31.8 


40.9 


8.3 


■50.0 


7-10 


27.3 


12.5 


16.7 




8.8 


23*1 


13.6 


22.7 




SO 


11-15 


4.5 






31.6 . 


8.8 




4>5 


9.1 






16+ 


9.1 




20.0 


10.5 


11.8 




4.5 


4.5 








r 


CATEGORY H: STUDENT VOCATIONAL ORGANIZATION 




HOURS 


H-1 


H-2 


H-3 


H-4 


H-5 












0-1 


9.5 


28.0 


* — 

25.8 


32.3 


8.3 




t — • 








2-3' 


45.2 


36.0 


45.2 


38.7 


16.7 












4-6 


23.8 


12.0 


3.2 


6.5 


25.0 






* 






7-10 


2*1.4 


12.0 


19.4 


6.5 


41.7 












11-15 




g.O 


6.5 


16.1 ■ 


8.3 












1f + 




* 4.0 












1 







CATEGORY I: PROFESSIONAL ROLE AND DEVELOPMENT 



HOURS 


1-1 


1-2 


I-3 


1-4* 


1-5 


1-6 


1-7 


I-8 




0-1 


11.1 


Iff 




21.1 


13.8 


8.8 


18.9 


18.5 




2-3 • 


43.2 




2^ 


42.1 


44.8 


,36.8 


34.0 


51 £ 




4-6 


34.6 


?.1 


36.2 


21 .T 


27.6 


26.3 


26.41 


16.7 




7-10 


3.7 


3.6 


23.8 


5.3 


13.8 


14.0 


18.9 


11.1 




11-15* 


1.2 


m— 


5.7 


10.5 




3.5 




1.9 




16+ 


6.2 




8.6 






10.5 


1.9 







d - /■ 45 •' act 
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CATEGORY J: COORDINATION OF COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 



HOURS 


J-1. 


J-2 


J-3 


J-4 


J-5 


J-6~ 


J-7 


J-8' 


J-9 


J-10 


0-1 


6.5 


8.5 


3.2 


9.1 


*12.7 


10.6 * 


11.6 


23.3 


9.4 


27.8 


2-3 


58.7 * 


57.4 


32.3 


40.9 


42.9 


61.7 


39.5 


' 56.7 


71.9 


63.9 


4-6 


23.9 


21.3 


41.9 


31.8 


19.0 


, 21.3 


37.2 


16.7 


18.8, 


5.6 


7-10 


8.7 


10.6 


12.9 


11.4 


12.7 


6.4 


9.3 


3.3 \ 




2.8 


11-15 


2.2 




3.2 


2.3 


6.3 




2.3 








16+ 




2,1 


6.5 


7 4.5 


6.3 















Appendix E 

LIST OF REQUIRED, OPTIONAL, AND ALTERNATE RESOURCES 
r ^NEEDED FOR THE CENTER'S PBTE MODULES 



The attached listing of required, optional, and 
alternate resources identifies the outside (external 
to modules) resources that are needed or sug- 
gested for use with The Center's PBTE curricula 
materials. We have not listed audiovisual equip- 
ment such as videotape or slide/tape equipment. 
We also have not I isted resou rces such as persons, 
organizations, or situations for which you will need 
to make arrangements. We have listed all major 
required and" optional books, articles, samples, 
media, and materials you will need to locate or 
purchase. 

- Please do not order any of the commercially . 
available materials from The Center; it will only 
serve to delay getting your request filled &s we will 
either have to return the order to you or forward it 
on to the actual supplier. A list of the names and 
addresses of the 59 different sources of these ma- 
terials is provided by means of a code number at 
the end of the listing, pp.. -101-102. 

Using the Resource List 

On pp. 91-100, you wiM find listed, by module 
number, the resources needed, together withthfeir 
estimated individuahcost, the sources from which 
the materials can be acquired, and an-indication of 
whether each resource is part of a required, op- 
tional, or alternate activity. You need to keep Sev- 
eral things in mind as you work with this list: 

• The prices quoted represent the most current 
information available at the time of this writ- 
ing. They are subject to change. 

• Make/sure that you order each item from the 
source indicated by the code number in the 
Source column. Do not go by the information , 
provided within the citation as provided in the 
Resources Needed column; in many cases, 
the original source listed in the citation is no 
•longer correct. 

• In cases rn Which the source is no longer 
available (out of print, etc.), no source or es- 
timated cost has been provided. However, 



these materials are, in most cases, generally 1 
still readily available loc&lly through libraries 
and resource centers. „ 

• In ordering materials from source number_12, 
CVE Publications, be sute to order by the 
series, number given at the end of each cita- _ 
tion. ' * * 

• The Estimated Cost column contains a*fu rther 
coding— 0(2) (|) 0— to indicate special 
directions-concerning ordering procedures 
for a particular resource, as follows 1 ; 

0These materials wece produced originally 
by The .Center, but are being distributed by 
the publisher, AAVIM. Prices will be avail- 
able on request from the. publisher. 

(g) These materials are journals and periodi- 
cals which should be readily available in^ 
yourJocaMibrary or resource center. If not, 
you can contact the source indicated for 
information about availability and costs of 
reprints. 

0lf you wish to purchase large quantities of 
these materials,^ they must be purchased 
through US-GPO; however/limited cppies 
of these publications are available free of 
'^charge from any OSHA office. Offices are 
listed in the telephone directory under U.S. 
Department of Labor in the US. Govern- 
ment listing. v 

0lnquiries about the Fair' Labor Standards t 
Act will be answered by rftaif, telephone, or # 
personal interview at any office of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U.S. Departhientof 
Labor. Offices are listed in the telephone 
'directory under U.S. Department pf Labor in 
the U.S. Government listing. These offices 
also supply publications free of charger * 
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Module 



Alternate/ 
Required/ 
Optional 



Source 



Estimated 
Cost ' 



Resources Needed 



A-1 
A-2 
A-3 



A-5 



A-6 
A-7 



A-8 
A-9 



Optional 

- Optional 
Optional 




Option ah 
Optional 

Optional 



Optional 

Optional 
Optional 

Optional 
Optional 

Optional 
Optional 



^K"A-10 " Optional 

er|c v~. 



27 

44 

, 52 

- % 
32 

6 
32 

8 
12 

12 

49 
49. 

15 
12 

12 



3 
SO 



12 



$10.50 



11 95 



1 25 
295 

1 25 

2 95 

7.95 
3.25- 

5.10 

12.80 (I) 
11 10(11) 

700 

12.95 each 

7 95 
6.25 

5.50 



300 
25 MF 
1 25 HC 

4.50 



None 
None 

Young, Robert K. andt>onald J. Veldman. Introductory Statistics 
forthe Behavioral Sciences. Second Edition..New York, NY' Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, Inc., 1972. 

Freund, John E Modem Elementary Statistics. Fourth Edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Halljnc , 1973. * ^ 

Turabian, Kate L A Manual for Writers of Term Papers, Theses, 
and Dissertations. Fourth Edition. Chicago, IL: University "of 
Chicago Press, 1973/ 

Burt, Samuel M. Industry and Vocational-Technical Education. 
New York, NY. McGraw-l-yi Book Co., 1967. (Out of print) * 

Amencan Vocational Association The Advisory Committee and 
Vocational 'Education. Washington, DC: AVA, Inc., 1969. 

Rienjjeau, Albert J. Advisory Committees for Occupational Edu- 
cation. A Guide to Organization and Operation. New York, NY- 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1977. . ■* ' 

Amen can Vocational Association The Advisory Committee and 
Vocational Education Washington, DC AVA, Inc , "1969 

Rtendeau, Albert J. Advisory Committees for Occupational Edu- 
cation A Guide to Organization and Operation New York, NY 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1977 « 

None 

Fryklund, Verne C. Occupational Analysis: Techniques and Pro- 
cedures New York, NY' Bruce Publishing C6rrlpany, 1970 

Ammerman, H. L and C. Pratene? Performance Content for> 
Job Training. Volume 1: Introduction. Columbus, OH: The Center 
forVocationarEducation,The Ohio State University, 1977 ' (Series' 
No.* RD 121) 



Ammerman, H. L Performance Content for Job Training, Volume 
2: Stating the Tasks of the-Job Columbus, OH* The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. (Series 
No * RD 122) 

U.S Bepartment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Secunty Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles, Volumes I a/id II, 1965. (NOTE: 
Updated editions of the DOT are published periodically.^ 

US. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statist! 
tionalJkJtlook Handbopk^Quneni Edition. 

Arnold, Walter M. ef a/. (Eds.). Career Opportunities for Techni- 
cians and Specialists. Volumes l-V. New York, NY: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc , 1969-70.* 

Norton, Joseph L. (Ed.)."- On the Job. New York, NY. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc , 1971 * ~ 

Vmmerman, H. L. Performance Content tot Job'Training. Volume 
* 3\ Identifying Relevant Job Performance. Columbus, OH: The 

Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1 977. 

(Series No.: RD 123) 

Ammerman, H L. and D. W. Essex^r/ormance Content for Job 
Training. Volume 4- Deriving Performance Requirements, for 
Training Columbus, OH: The Cepter for Vocatiohal Education, 
The Ohio State University, 1977. (Series No.' RD 124) 

None ' > { / ' % 

Henderson, John T. Program Planning with Surveys in Occupa* 
tional Education Washington, DC American Association of 
Junior Colleges, 1970. ED 045 087 

"Paul, Krishan K. A Manual fqr Con ductihp/ol low-up Surveys of 
Former Vocational Students. Columbus, OH: The Center for Vo- , 
cational Education, The Ohio State University, 1975. (Series No.: 
RD 106f 
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1 



Module 



Alternate/ 
Required/ f 
Optional Source 



Estimated 
Cost 



Resources Needed 





Optional 


20 


$ 76 MF 
6.24 HC 
plus postage 




» upuunal 


00 


f yo 




Optional 




375 4 


<• 


upiionai 


CO 




A-11 


Optional 


* 12 


v 2.25 




Optional 


, 31 * 


3.00 




Optional 


1 

0 


t 

11 95 


B-1 


Optional 


*52 


2 45 




Optional 


34 


12 75 


n_o 
o'—c, 


Optional 


21 


2.25 




Optional 


16 


ft 

2.95 




^ Optional 


'33 •* 


3.50 




Optional 


33 . 


350 


• 

' B-3 . 


Optional 


24 


12 95 




Optional 


56 


2000 




Optional 


21 


2.50 \ 

• 


B*4 








B.-5 


Required 


37 


2.95 










* B-6 








C-1 


Optional 


4 


© 


C-* 




1 


0 


C-3 


, Optional 

* 


44 


-6.95; 



Orllch, Donald C. ef a/. Guide to Sensible Surveys. Olympia, 
WA: Research Coordinating Unit. Washingtop State Gom mission 
for Vocational Education; 1975. JED 112 017 

Babbie, Earl R. Survey Research Methpds: A Cookbook anb 
OtherFables. Belmont, CA: Wadsworth Publishing Co., Inc., 1 972. 

Strunk, William, Jr. and E. a Whifc. The Elements of Style. Sec- 
ond Edition. New York, NY: MacmiHan Publishing Co.Jnc, 1972. 

Turabian, Kate L. A Manual for Writers of term Papers, Theses^ 
and Dissertations, Fourth Edition. Chicago, IL: University or 
Chicago Press: 1973. 

Denton, William T. Program Evaluation in Vocational and Techni- 
cal Education. Columbus, OH: The Center for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Th*e Ohio State University, 1973. (Series Nor: IN 98) 

,Byram, Harold M- and Marvin Robertson (Comp.s.). Locally £?/-♦ 
reefed Evaluation of Local Vocational Educatidn Prbgrams. Third 
Edition. Danville, IL: The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 
1971 ED 067 47$ 

.Wentlmg, Tim L and Tom E Lawson. Evaluating Occupational 
Education and Training Programs. Boston, MA. Allyn & B*acon* 
Inc., 1975. 

Tyler, Ralph W. Basic Principles of Curriculum, and Instruction. 
Chicago, IL: University of Chicago Press, 1969 

Silvius, G Harold and Estell H. Curry Teaching Successfully m 
Industrial Education. Bloomington, IL. McKnight & McKnight 
"Publishing Company, 1967. • . } * 

Mager, Robert F. Preparing Instructional Objectives. Selmont, 
CA: Fearof\Publi3hers, Inc. 1962^ »r " 

Armstrong, Robert J ef al Developing and Writing Behavioral 
Objectives. Tucson, AZ.^ Educational Innovators Press, 1$70. 

Bloom, Benjamin S (Ed.). Taxonomy 0/ Educational Obiectivei, 
Handbook I: Cognitive Domain New Yorfc. NY: David McKay Co,, 
Inc.. 1956 ■ - 

Krathwohl. David R„ Benjamin S. Bloom, and Bertram B. Masia. 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook II: Affective Do- 
main New York, NY: David McKayCo,, Inc., 1964. 

Taba, Hilda Curriculum Development: Theory and Practice. New 
York, NY: Harcourff Brace & World, lnc„-1962. , 

Filmstrip and audiotape, "Teaching Units and Lesson Plans," 
VHvlCET filmstnp and audiotape #13. VIMCET Associates, Los - 
Angeles, California, 1966: , . 

Mager, Robert F and. Kenneth M Beach, Jr. Deve/op/rjg*Voca- 
tidnal Instruction. Belmont. CA: Fearon Publishe/s. Inc'1967. 

None ! * • \ 



Smith. Hayden R. and Thomas S. Na\j 
the Learning Process. Columbus, OH 
ingCo,1972. ' 

None ^ * 



Instructional Media jn 
varies £ fvfenrill Publish- 



Slide/tape. "Field/Tripf—The Use of06mmunity Resources." The 
Center for Vocationareducatio^The Ohio State University, Cc-; 
'lumbus. Ohio * 



None 



Jdhnson. 
Qroup TheOi 
Jail. Inc.. 1975, 



vW W. 



Frank P JohnsOn". Joining Together: 
'roup Skills. Englewood^Cliff^ NJ: Prerttice- 



7 



+ Alternate/ • V 

Required/ ' Estimated 
Module Optional Source Cost 



Resources Needed 



C-5 



Optional 



Optional- 



Optional . 



\ 



» Optional 

Y 1 



C-6 



C-7 



C-8 
C-9 ' 
C-10 
C-1V 



'C-12 ^Optional 



C-13 

C-14* 

C-15 

C-16 

C-17' 

C-18 
? 



Optional 
Alternate 
Optional 



■ 4 

Optiona 



Optional 
Optional 
Optional 

I 

Optional 



39 ' 



Optional 6 

Optional ' ■ 28 
35 



^ Optional ^ 2 
Optional 50 



Optional 25 
Optional 38 
Optional £ 



■ 25 
1 

48 
44 

20 
10 



<D. 

'-© 

© 

$ 9.95 
' 1 *f2 50 

6.95, 
6.50 
7 25 



5.50(1966) 



7 95 



.^10.00 



550 
25 00 



.feSMF 
3.29 HC 



( Hanson, Garth A. and E. Charles Parker. "Simulated Work Experi- 
ences for, Prospective Business Teachers." National Business 
Education Quarterly. 38 (December 1969). 25-103. % 

• McClelland, William A. "Simulation— Can It Benefit Vocational 
Education? "American Vocational Journal. 45 (September 1970).; 
23-25. * T 

( Persons, Edgar. "It's an Old Game in Vocational Agriculture." 
'.American Vocational Journal. 45JSeptember 1970): 34-36. 

Resnick, Haroltf-S. "Simulatjpg the Corporate Structure. A Learn- 
. *ng Game'for lndustriat*€ducation." American 'Vocational Jour- 
• nal. 45 (September 1970): 37-39.' 

\ Illinois Teacher 15 (September/October 1971). 

Clark, Leonard H. and lrvm$ S. Starr. Secondary School Teaching 
■Methods, Second 4 Edition. New York, NY 1 Macmillan Publishing 
^£0., Inc., 1$67.' 

Hoover, Kenneth H. Learning and Teaching in the Secondary 
School Boston, MA; Allyrf& Bacon, Inc., 1972. 

1 

Maier, Norman R F , Allen R. Solem, and Ayesha A. Maier The 
/ Role-Play Technique: A Handbook for Management agp Leader* 
; ship Practice. La Jolla, CA University Associates, Inc , 1975 

Robinson. Francis'P Effective Study Fourth Edition New. York, 
NY Harper j& Row, Publishers, Inc., 1970. 

Charles, Carol. Education Psychology The Instructional En- 
deavor. St. Lours, MO" The C V. Mosby Co., Inc., 1972. 

Giachmo, J. W. and Ralph O. Gallington Coursafionstruction in 
Industrial Arts, Vocational and Technical Education. Third Edi- 
tion. Chicago, IL: American Technical Sdciety, 1967. 

None 

None * * 

v None * ' 

None* . • 

Sanders, Norris M. ClassroOm Questions'— What Kinds? New 
York, NY: Atherton Press, 196^ (Now published by Harper & Row, 
Publishers, Inc , 1966) ^ 

Allen, Dwight and Kevin Ryan. Kficroteaching. Riding, MA: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co,, Inc., 1969°. 

Film, "Increasing Student Participation — I: Reinforcement," 
Silver-Burdett Company, Morpsfowtf, New Jersey. ^ 

Weaver, Frank 8. Helping sibw Learners* and Undereducated 
Adults. Brentwood, MD* Class National Publishing, 1971 Jbut of 
Print)' " j ' II 

Popham, James AW. and Eva L. Baker. Systematic \lnstrucfion. 
Engtewood Cliffs, ^J: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1970 V 

, Videotape, "Demonstration," Educationaf Television Service, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma.^ I < 

Woodruff, Asahel D Basic Concepts of Teaching. San Francisco-, 
CA. ChandlerTubllshing Co., 1961. 

Bjorkquist, David. "What Vocational Education Teachers Should* 
Know About Individualizing Instruction." Columbus, OH: The 
Center fdr Vocational Education, The Ohio State Unitfe/sity, ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Vocational and Technical Education, 1971 ED 
057 184 " 1 > 

Weaver, David H "mdWidyalizing Instruction A Return to, the 
One-Room Schoolhoilse?" Business Education World. 55 (No- 
vember/December 1974): 5-7 



Alternate/ 



* Requlrid/S? -Estimated 
Modules Optional Source ' Cost 



Resources Needed- 



OptionaJ 



Optional 




C-20 Optional 
C-21 _ ^Optional 



lf-22 

:> C-23 
£-24 
•G-25 ^ 
C-26 
C-27 



Optional 
Optional 



Optfonal 



Optional 



C-2$ ^ Optional 



C-29 Optional 
Optional 

<- r- 

. Optional 

^^-rfecjuired . 
0pti6nal * 
, Optional • 



D-1 
D-2 



'44 
17 

2'9 
37 
2 

4 

'25 
54 



$ 9.95 



4 

20 



34 
25 

25 
19 



9.95 



7.95 



2.95 



"12.50 0973-etf.) 



© 



15.95 



250 




Lewis, James, Jr., Administering the Individualized Instruction 
Program. New-York, NY: Parker Publishing Co., 1971. (Now avail* 
able from frrentice-HallK- ' * 

Kapfer, Philip G.*andGlen F." Ovard^ Preparing ^ru( Using Indi- 
vidualized Learning Packages for Ungraded, Continuous Pro- 
gress Education. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Educational Technology 
Publications* Inc., 1971. # " 

Beggs, David W. v , 111 (Ed.). Team leaching: Bo/d New Venture. 
BJoomingto^JN: Indiana University" Prees, 1964. 

Ctiamberlin, Leslie J. Team Teaching: Organization arid Adminis- 
tration. Columbus, OH: Ctiarjes E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1969. 

Trump, J. Lloyd and fJelmas F; Miller. Secondary School Car- 
rjculurrr- Improvement: Proposals and Prdcedures.;&osXon, MA: 
Allyn & Bacon, inc., 19$8. (New edition: Secondary Procedures: 
Challenges, Hprnanism, Accountability, 1973) 

Videotape, "Utilize a SubjectMatter<E xfierX," The Center for Voca-. 
tional Education, The Ohio.State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Wittich, Walter A. and Charles F. ^chuller. Instructional Technol- 
ogy: Its Nature and t/se.^Fifth Edition. New York, NY: Harpef & 
*f}ow, Publishers, Inc., 1973. , - ' ^ 

Lockndge, J. Preston. Educational Displays and Exhibits. Austin, 
TX. The University of Texa« v Division of Extension, f966. 

Date, Edgar: Audiovisual Materials in T&chmg. Third Edition, 
■ Hinsdale, IL: The Dryden Pressjnc., 1969. (Out of print) 

None * - j $ 

None * * 

None , 

* None " ■ * ' 5 

(j) ' VWegtape, '•Operating Videotape Equipment" The Center for 

- X* VocationaUfiducation, The Ohio State University, Columbis, 
■ " 'r'.Ohio * 

Vrd8$$ape, "Present Information -with T.V.," The Center for Voca^ 
T ttbnaf Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Norton, Robert E. Using Programed Instruction in, Occupa- 
tionahEducatfph' Albapy^NY: Bureau of Occupational Education 
Aeeearch, The SJate Education Department, The University of 
New York, i967. ED 018 660 

FJImstrips, ^(Shalkboards, Parts I and II," in thfe Filmstrip Senes, 3 
Teschmg^with Visval Materials. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, , 
""New York, 1964- (No longer available) v ' t 

Sjlvius, G. Harold, ^nd Estell H, Curry- Teaching Successfully in 
' Industrial Education. Second Edition. Bloomington. IL: McKnight 
& McKnight Publishing Company, 1967. - , ? 

Wittich, Walter A. and Charles F. Schujler. Instructional Technol- 
ogy: ItsWature aod Use. Fifth ^Edition. New York, NY: Harper & 
Row, Publisfiersi.lne., 1973. - 

None v ^ J*. J* - . 

. Green, John A. Teacher-Made Tests. Second pdftion. New York, , 
NY: Ijiarper & Row, Publishers, Inc., 197^ \, ' * ' 

Making the Classroom Test: A huld6forieactters. Pnnceton. NJ: 
EduxStignal Testing Service, 1969. 

Filmstrip and accompanying record or tape** "'Planning," Part I of 
the filmstrip series, Making Your Own Tests, Educational Testing 
Service, Cooperative Test Division, Princeton, New Jersey, n.d. 
(No longer available) > . 1 



.25 MF 
2 32HC 



12.75 



16.95 

t 



3.95 



"1.00 
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> * Alternate/ 
Required/ 
Module Optional 



Source 



Estimated 
Cost 



/ 



Resources Needed 



Optional 

Optional* 
Optional 
Optional 

D-3 * Required 

Optional 

Optional 



32 
• 19 
i ' 33 



X>-4 



Optional 
Optional 
Optional 
Optional 

4k 

Optional 
Optional 



33 
41 
32 

<v 

21 
51 



Optional' _ 34 



* 11 95 

1 00 
3 50 

> , 3 50 

2 00^ 

14 50 

2 75 
375 
390 



D-5 

E-1 

E-2 ! 

E-4 Optional 49 , 

.Option^ 
Optional - 6 

0 

Optional 57. 
E-5 * Required 49 



19 * 4.00 . 

d 

44 • y ' 7 95 

3.95 (paper) 

26 e / 7 50 

y . ° 2.95 (paper) 



12 75 



12.80 (!} 
11 10(11) 



4# 



5.25 



9 - 

5 35 (Pt. 1910) 
; 3.O0 (Pt. 1926) 



. ^ Filmstrip and accompanying record or tape, ^Construction," Part 
II of the, filmstrip series, Making Your Own.Tes'ls, Educational 
Testing Service, Cooperative Test Division, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, n.d. (No longer available) 

Micheels, William J. and M. Ray Karnes. Measuring Educational 
Achievement. New York,*NY: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 

Multiple-Choice Questions. A Close Look. Princeton, NJ: Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 1963. ' ,« 

Bloom, Benjamin S. (/Ed.). Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 
Handbook I. Cognitive Domain. New York, NY: David McKay Co 
Inc., 1956. • v * r 

Krathwofl, David R„ Benjamin S Bloom, and Bertram B. Masia. 
Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, Handbook Hi Affective Do- 
main' New York, NY: David McKay Co., Inc , 1964 

Eiss, Albert F. and Mary Blatt Harbeck. Behavioral Objectives in 
• the Affective Domain. Washington. DC: National Science Super- 
visors Assoc , t9B9t , .„ 

Bloom, Benjamin S , J. Thomas Hastings, and George F Madegs 
Handbook on Formative and Summative Evaluation of Student 
Learning 'St. Louii. MO. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1971 ^ ^ 

Mager, Robert F. Developing Attitude Toward Learning. Belmont, 
CA" Fearon Publishers, Inc., 1968 

Indiana Horfte Economics Association. Evaluation in Home 
EGonomicsyfesX Lafayette, IN- IHEA. 1964. (Revised 1974) 

Leighbody. 6. B. and D M Kidd. Methods of Teaching Shop and 
Technical Subjects New York, -NY: Delmar Publishers,-1966. 

Boyd. Joseph L, Jr. ancff&njamin Shimberg. Handbook of Per- 

* formance Testing- Prmcpton, NJ 1 Educational Testing Service, 

197 ^ - 

- Popham,*W James, Evaluating Instruction. Engtewood Cljffs. 
H^NJ. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. 

'Kirschenbaum, Howard etal. Wad-Ja*Get? The Grading Game in 
American Education. New York, NY: Hart Publishing Co.', 1971. ' 

None ' 

. Silvius. G.Harold and Ralph C. Bohn. Organizing Cours+Mate- 
Hals for Industrial .Education Bloomington, IL: McKnight & 
;*McKnight Publishing Company, 1961 " % 

None* 

None ; 

U.S Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. Volumes I apd II, 1966. (NOTE: 
Updated editions oHhe DOT are published periodically.) 

U S. Office* of Education. Vocational Educatiorf^ndOccupations. 
Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969. (Out of 
pent) \ , 

Miller, Howard and Ralph J.Woodin*v4go'ex. 4 4 System for Clas- 
sifying, Indexing, and Filing Agriculture Publications.. Revised 
Edition. Washington, JDC: American Vocational Association. Inc , 

* 1969. \ S 

t South Carolina Department of Education Filing: Distributive 
Education. Ciemson, SC: Clemson University. Vocational Educa- 
tion Media Center, 1970. v 

.* Occupational Safety and Health Standards, Code of Federal 
Regulations. Title 29, Part 1910. General Industry Standards; 
and Part 1926, Construction. Washington, DC; Occupational 
"Safety and Health Administration, Latest Edition. 
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Module 



Alternate/ * 
Required/ ^ 
Optional ' Source 



F-1 
F-2 
F-3 
F-4 

F-5 



^Optional 



42 



Estimated 
Cost 



s<wrc?s*Needed 



Free 





Optional 

V 


* 23 


$ 6.96 




Optional 


43 


6.50 
4 50 (paper) 




Optional 


32 . 


2.08 




' Optional 
» 


30 


Free 

• \ 


E-6 

' V 


Required 


o 15 


* \ 

3 50 \ 
1.95 (paperK 


^ • E -7 


Optional 


21 


' , 225 ! * 


0 






1 7C 


* c * 

I 


Optional 
i 


2 


f 

.13 95 
5.50 (paper) 




Optional 


46 


360 










E-8- 


Required 
Optional , 


f 

42 


'• <D 

5 35 (Pt. 1910) 
3 00(Pt. 1926) 

Free 




Optional 


58 • 


. 9 95 




.Optional 


4 


9 ■ 


E~9 


Optional 


34 


12 75 




Optional 


58 


9.95 




Optional 



Optional 



32 



22 




/ 8.95 



Wahl, Ray^t Safety and Health Guide for Vocational Educators: 
A(l Instructional Guide with Emphasis on Cooperative Educatiop- 
and Vg&fk^tudy .Programs. Harrisburg, PA: Pennsylvania De- 
neht of Education „ Bureau of Vocational Education, 1977. 

Baird, Ronald J. Contemporary Industrial Teaching. South Hol- 
land, IL: Goodheart-Willcox, Co., Inc., 1972. 

Kigin, Denis J. Teacher Liability in School-Shop Accidents. 
Ann Arbor, Ml: Prakken Publications, Inc., 1973. 

DetroitPubhc Schools. Keys to Safety in Homemaking, St. Louis, 
MO: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Webster Division, 1966. 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Education Safety Manual. Colum- 
bus, OH: Industrial Commission &f Ohio> Division of Safety and 
Hygiene, n.d. 

The Amen can National Red' Cross. Standard First Aid and Per- 
sonal Safety. Garden City, NY: Doubleday and Company, Inc., 
1973. 

Gray, Jenny. The Teacher's Survival Guide. Belmont, C 
Publishers, lnc.,»1974. 



4 



General Industry Standards; 
'and Part 1926, Construction. Washington, DC: Occupation^ 



Fearon 



yMager, Robert and Peter Pipe. Analyzing Performance Problems: 
W, You Really^Oughta Wanna Belmont.jpA. Fearon Publishers, 
Ific . 1970. ' , » 

\ 

Madsen, Charles H , Jr and Clifford K. Madsen. Teaching Dis- 
cipline: A pQSitive Approach for Educational Development. Bos- 
ton, MA* Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1970. 

Buckley, Nancy K. and Hill M. Walter Modifying Classroom Be- 
havior/ A Manual of Procedure for Classroom Teachers. Cham- 
paign, IL: Research Press Company, 1970. 

Occupational Safety ^atid Health Standards, Code of Federal 
Regulations, Title 29. Part 1910, 
'and Part 19; 

Safety and Health Administration, Latest Edition. 

k Wahl, Ray. A Safety and Health Guide for Vocational Educators: 
An I nstructionalGuidelvitft Emphasis on Cooperative Education 
and Work-Stud/ Programs. Harrisburg, PA: Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Tducation, Bureau of Vocational Education, 1977. 

Storm, George. Managing the Occupational EducafiolTLabora- 
tqry Belmbnt, GA Wadsworth Publishing Co., inc., 1976. 

"Slide/tape, "Organizing and Maintaining the Vocational Labora- 
tory," The Center for Vocational Education, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Orwo. . „ 

Silvius, G. Harold and Estell K Curry. Managing Multiple Ac- 
tivities in Industnal Educatiow Bloomington, IL: McKnight &- 
McKnight Publishing Company, 1971. ' ( 

Storm, George Managing the Occupational Education Labora- 
tory, feelmont, CA; Wadswdrth Publishing Co , Inc., 1976. 

None K . . ' - ; 

None " * 

fc None " * i * ^> ^ * 

Hoppbck, Robert. Occupation^ Information: Where to Get It and 
How to Use ft in Counseling and th Teaching, Fourth Edition. New 
York, NY: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1977. 

None ( 

BcVtner, Doyle M. Public Relations for Public Schools. Cam- 
bridge, MA: Schenkman Publishing Company, 1972. (Distributed 
by General Learning Press)t , * M 
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G-3 



G-4 
G-5 



,G-6 



7 • 



Alternate/ 
Reqi^ed/ 
Module Optional Source 



Optional 



Optional 

Optional 
Optional 
Required 
Optional 
Optional 

Optional 



G-7 * % 

s' <h. : 

, G-10 * • 

H-1 to 'Required 
H-6 ' 

I-3 Optional 
Optional 

• - / . 

Optional 



ERIC 



11 



• ; Optional 45 
Optional 31 

G-2 #| * Optional 31 



Optional 45 
Optional 31 



31 

45 
35 

7 

6 
'11 ^ 

31 



59 

32 
6 



Estimated 
Cost 



Resources, Needed. 



$ 8 95 Bagin, Donald, Rrank Grazian, and Charles H Harrison School 

(+.1 50 for Communication^ Ideas that Workr A Pubtic Relations Han&^j 
processing) . book for School Officials. Chicago. IL> Nation's SchooJs'iRress"^ 
t McGraw-Hill Publication? Company, 19*72. (Now published by 
CapitahPubjishers) < ' I 

2J5 (19V7) Public Relations Guide. Cincinnati, OH* The Procter & Gamble 
Company. Educational' Services, Il975. (Revised 1977) 

4 95 American Association of Agricultu\al College Editors bomrnvnh 

cations Handbook Trjird Edition.NDanville, *IL. The Interstate 
Printers & Publishers. Inc , 1976 ^ < 

4.95 * , American Association'o* Agricultural College Editors Communh 
cations Handbook Third Edition "Danville! IL The Interstate 
Printers & Publishers, Inc , 1976 

2 75 (1977) Public Relations GQide. Cincinnati, OH<The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Educational Services, 1975^(Revised 1977) 

4 95 t AmencanAssociationof Agricultural College Editors Communi- 
cations Handbook Third Edition Danville, IL: The Interstate 7 , 
Printers publishers, Inc , 1976 * 

* ' None 

4 95 . American Association of Agricultural College Editors Communh 

• * cations Handbook Third Edition Danville, IL >The Interstate 

Printers ^Publishers, Inc., 1976. * 

2 75 (1977) . Public Relations Guide Cincinnati, OH: The Procter & Gamble 
Company, ^lucational Services, 1975 (Revised 1977) 

3 75 - Strunk, William, Jr , and eTb White the Elements of Style. Sec- 
. ond Edition. New York. NY MacMillan Publishing Co, Inc.. 1972 
2 r 95 ; ,J * * The Associated Press Styleboolf New York, NY Associated Press, 

s • ' 1977 ' " • ' ' 

(D , ( Outcalt.flichard M "The Pro* Versus the Rookies '\Amencan 
J/ocationalJournal 49 (December 4fc-47 
. • * * 
&95 Bctgin, Donald, Frank Grazian, and Charles H. Harrison School. 

( + 1,50 for Communications Ideas* th at -Wofk- A Public Relations Ftend- 
processing) book for School Officials „ Chicago, ILf Nation's Schools Press, 
MsGraw-HilJ publications Company. 1972. (Now publfshed.Sy 
Capjtei Publishers) ' J \ 

Arnepcan Asspciajipnbf Agricultural College .Editors. Communh 
cations Handbook Third Edition Danville/ IL # The Interstate 
Printers & Publishers. Inc., '1976. . 4 * • 

None * ' # * ■> 

None f 

None < /j[ '\ } 

None " " f * * 



i95 



Official handbooks 
gamzations. ( 



None* 



of 4 the various student 



vocational ' 



or. 



9.95 
10.00 



8 ^ 



Marland, Sidney RY Jrvspareer Education- P'rgposat for Reform.- 
New York, NY: McGraw ; Hill Book Co . 19/5.' 

Strong, Merle E. (Ed.). Developing the Nation's Work Force. Year- 
book 5. Washing'ton, DC: American Vocational Association, Inc . 
1975 * . t 

Law, Gordon Pr^Ed Contemporary Concepts in Vocational 
Education, First Yearbook jzf the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Washington, DC: American Vocational Association, Inc , 
1971 ■ '* . j 
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Alternate/ 

Required/ Estimated 
Module Optional Source' Cost 



/ 



) 



( 



Resources Needed 



^ OpftbVial 6 

*> ' , 

m "fl-5 Optional 36 

Required 40 

^ i 
1-6* ' 'Optional 1 47 

' • «* 

* I-7 ^ Required r 4 

»* 

tfeqbired 4 , 

" . Optional 47 , 



I-8 a Optional 47 



Optional 

Required . v 4 



J-1 Optional 53 



Optional 31 

1 * f 

Optional . 37 



" Required f 49 
Required • 49 > 



$10.00* 

1,00 
, 6.50V 
4.95 
4.80 ^ 

. 4 80 ^ 

4.95 ' 
4.95 * 

4.80 

2.00 
.8:85' ( 



11.95 

' ( 

Free 

0 

/ 

^0 



ERIC 



f ' ^tional * 9 
J-2 - Optional 53 



2.00 



/ V 



parlow, Melvin (Ed.) TheThirosophy for Quality Vocational Edu- 
cation Programs', Fourth Ye&rbobk of the-Ame'ric$n Vocational 

' Association. Washington, DC: American Vocational Association, 

Jna, 1974. 

None '% * 

Johannson, Francia Faust (Eofj. Confumer Survival Kit: Buddy,: 

- Can You Spare a Job? Owlngs Mills, MD: Maryland Center for 
Public Broadcasting, 19^75^ 

Stinnett. T. M. and National Education Association. A Manual on 
Standards Affecting School Personnel in the United States. Wash- 
ington, DC: NEA. 1974. 

Johnson, James A. and Roger A. Anderson. Secondary Student 
Teaching; Readings. Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, 1971. 

£ardig,'Glen E.. Robert^. Norton, and Barnes B. Hamilton. Guide 
to the Implementation of Performance- Based Teacher Education. 
"Athens, GA: American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, 1977. i 

Hamilton, James B. and Karen M. Quinn. Resource Person Guide 
\io Using Performance-dated Teacher Education Materials. 
'Athens, GA: American Association, for Vocational Instructional 
^ate>jals. 1977. 

Johnson, James A. and Roger A A'nderson. Secondary Student 
te&lhirig: Readings. Glenview. IL: gcott, Foresman and Com- 
pany, J971. * «. 

Johnson. James A? and Roxjer A f Anderson. Secondary Student 

- Teaching: Readings^ Glenview, IL: Scott, Foresman and* Com- 
pany, 1971. * 

f* 

t Association of Teacher Educators. Supervisory CoQference as 
* Individualized Teaching. Bulletin No. 28. Washington, DC: ATE, 
^69. (Out of print) , 

Hamilton, James B. an^fcen M. Quinn. Resource Person Guide 
tQ^tfsing- Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials. 
Athens, GA: American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, 1977. ^ t 

A Guide for Cooperative Vocati&nal Education. Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota, College of Education, division of Voca- 
tionafand Technical Education. 1969. 

Mason, Rafph E. and Pester G. Haines. Cooperative Occupational 
Education and Work Expjmejice in the Curriculum. S.econd Edi- 
tion. DanvHierUjJJierWterstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

Meyer, V)(arren G., Lucy C. Crawford, and Mart K. Klaurens. Coor- 
dinatiorb in Cooperative Vocational Education. Columbus, OH 
' Charles E. Merrty publishing Co., 1975. 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Adrfiinistr 
tion, Wage and Hour Division. ChildLabor Requirements in 
riculture under the Bait Labor Standards Act. Child Labor Bull 
No. 102. Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 19 

U.S. Department of Labor, Employment Standards Administr 
tion, Wage and Hour Division. Child labor Requirements I 
Nonagrlcultural Occupations under the* Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Child Labor Bulletin No. 101. Washingt6n, DC: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1976. 



♦ ♦Bullard, W. Lee. "The Student Selection 'K 
Education*" Business Education Forum. 26? 



h in Cooperative? 
uaVy 197-2); 7-9.. 

Minmgipoffs, MN; 



A Guide for Cooperative Vocational EducatL ... ^ ....... 

University of Minnesota, College of Education. Division of Voca- 
tional qnd Technical Education, 196€U 
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Module 



Alternate/ 
Required/ 

Optional Source 



Estimated 
Cc£t 



Optional v 31 



Optional . 37 



J-3 



Option 



53 



Required 55 

3 . / 



' Required i 55 
/Required 55 



Jr4 * Option an 53 

Optional 31 



J-5 



$ 8.95 




Required 55 % 58 00 



Optional 13 
t 

Optional 31 

Optional ' 37 



Optional 37 



Optional 13 



Optional 53 



Optional 31 « 



Opliormi 37' 11.95 



ERLC 



41 50 



8 95 



■11-95 



2.00 



/ 5 Off- 



5.00 



5.00 



.2.00 



8*95 



11 05 



47.50 * 



200 



8.95 



Resources Needed 



Mason, Ralph B. and Peter G Hathes. Cooperative Occupational - 
Education and Work Experience in the Curriculum. Second gdi-* 
tiori. Danville, IL: The Interstate Printers & Publisher^, Inc., 1972. 

Meyer, Warren G /Lucy C. Crawford , and Mary K. Klaurens? Coor- 
dination in Cooperative Vocational £dtfcaf/of?""Columbus, OH: 
Charles E Merrill Publisbinc^Co., 1975. 

Slide/tape presentation, Uthe, Elaine R, "Forms for Recruitment 
and Selection," part l-Dof The Cooperative Vocational Program: 
Coordination Techniques developed a*t the Michigan State Uni- * 
versity, 1972. 

Videotape, Richardson, Donald and -Charles Bealf, "Student 
Screening/" from the series Coordinating Techniques, Colorado 
State Board for Community Colleges and bcdb patio nal Educa- 
tion, Colorado State University, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colorado, 1976. 

* 

Mason, Ralph E. and Peter G. Haines. Cooperative t Occupational 
•Education, and Wotk Experience in the Curriculum. Second Edi- 
tion Danville, IL. The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

Mey^er, Warren G., Lucy C Crawford^and Mary K. Klaurens. Coor- 
dir^a tion in Coop era ti ve Vo ca tional E du cation JJpJu rrj bu s , OH:. 
Charles* E. Merrill Publishing Cp , 1975. ~ - 

A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education. Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota, College of Education, Division of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education, 1969. 
* • 

Cassette tape, Uthe, Elaine F., "Mary Lou at Recruitment Time," 
part l-H Qf The Cooperative Vocational Program: Coordination * 
• Techniques developed at the l^jchigan State University. 1972. 

Cassette "tape. Uthe, Elaine F., "Betty at Recruitment Time." part 
l-l of The Cooperative Vocationaf Program: Coordination Tech- 
niques developed at the*Michfgan State University, 1972. 

Cassette tape, Uthe, Elaine F.. irVayne at Recruitment Time," par} 
I- J of TAe Cooperative Vocational Program: Coordination Tech* 
niques developed at the Michigan 'State University, 1972. 

A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education. Minneapolis,* MN: 
Unive/sity of Minnesota, College of Education, DMsion of Voda- 
tional and. technical Education, 1969. 

Mason. Ralph E. and Peter G. Haines. Cooperative Occupational- 
Education and-Work Experience in the Curriculum. Second Edi- 
tion. Danville, IL: The lnte*rstate~Pr inters & Publishers, Inc , 1 972. 

* 

Meyer, Warren G., Lucy C, Crawford, and Mary K. Klaurens. Coor- 
dlnation in Cooperative Vocational Education, Columbus, OH: 
Charles E.;Memll^ub fishing Co., 1975. * * % 

Videotape, Richardson, Donald and CharlesBeall, 'Training Sta- 
tion Development,*' from the series Coordinating Techniques, 
Co lorad estate Bodrd forCoronuinity Col leges and Occupational 
Education, Golorado State Ujiiversity, : Department of Vocational 
Education, Fort Collins, Colorado, 1976. * ^ , „ ' . 

AGuide for Cooperative Vocational Education. Minneapolis, MN: 
University of Minnesota, College of Education. Division of Voca- -* 
tional and Technical Education, 1969. * a ' ** 

Mason, Ralph E. and Peter G^Haines. Cooperaf/Ve Occupational 
Education and Work- Experience in the Curriculum. Second Edi- 
tion. Danville. IL: The Interstate Printers & Publishersfjnc V 1-972:. 

Meyer, Wfarren G.. Lucy C. Crawford, and Wary K. Klaurens. Coor- 
dination in Cooperative Vocational Education, Columbus; OH 1 
Charles [=. .Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. „ , * 
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, Alternate/ 

► Required/ Estimated^ 

Module Optional' Source Cost Resources Needed 

Optional 13 $59.00 Videotapes, Richardson, Donald and Charles Beall, "Training 

* \ 46.00 Plans," and "PlacinftfStudents," from the series Coordinating 

( ' Techniques, Colorado State Board for Community Colleges and 

4fr Occupational Education, Colorado State University, Department 
of Vocational Education; Ftfrt Collins, Colorado, 1976. 

J-5 OpTonal 42 Free Wahl, Ray. A Safety and Health Guide for Vocational Educators: 

An Instructional Guide with Emphasis on Cooperative Education 
. * t • • and Work-Study Programs. Harrisburg, PA: Pennsylvania De- 

^ "* "** # * . partment of Education, Bureau o* Vocational Education, 1977. 

J-6 Optional 13 44.50 Videotape, Richardson, Donald and Charles Beall, "Sponsor De- 

velopment," from the series Coordinating Techniques, Colorado 
. State Board fo/ Community Colleges and Occupational Educa- 
tion, Colorado State University, Department of Vocational Educa- 
tion, ForJ Collins, Colorado, 1976. 

Optional 53 ( 2.00 A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education. Minneapolis, MN: 

' " * . University of Minnesota, College of Education, Division of Voca- 
tioiial aftd Technical Education, 1969. 

r f 

Optional 31< 8.95 Mason, Ralph E.'and Peter G. Haines. Cooperatiye#*pupational 

Education and Work Experience in the Curriculum. Sefcond Edi- 
tion. Danville, IL: The Interstate Printers & Publishers, Inc., 1572. 

Optional 37 • 1 1 95 ~~ Meyer, WarrenG., Lucy C. CrawtordTand MarylC Klaurerts. CooiT 

dmatton-in Cooperative vocational Education. Columbus} OH: 
Carles* E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. 

J-7 Optional SZ- "2.00 A Guide fofiGooperative Vocational Education. Minneapolis, MN: 

• . >•£ i t University of Minnesota, College of -Education, Division oJLVoca* 

» * "*^jrM tional and Technical Education, 1969. 

; , . <r Optional 31* Q.9^ Mason, Ralph E. and Peter G. Haines. Coop erative Octupat ional 

• i * ; /" ' Education and Work Experience in the Curriculum. Second Edi- 

*i 1 . tion. Danville, ILJhe Interstate Pnnters& Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

* ♦ * * 

^» Optional 37 * 11.95 Meyer, Warren G„ Lucy C. Cnawfordjand Mary K Klaurens. Coor- 

dination in Cooperative Vocational Education. Columbus, OH: 

Charles E. Mernll Publishing Co., 1975. 

. . & » ; 

Required 55 ' ^ — ^ 5.00 Cassette tape, Uthe, Elaine F., "Wayne in a Job Situation," part 

* ll-E of The Cooperative Vocational Program:Jhstructionjal Plan- 
ning developed at the Michigan State University, 1972. (Required 
^ only if you choose not to read printed case study.) * 

J^8 ' Oftff^S'V, fc *£ 3 J ".\ 200 ' A Guide for Cooperative Vocational Education. Minneapolis, MN:. 

University of Minnesota, College o* Education, Division of Voca- 
- . tionaf and Technical Education, 1969. % * * 

* *jL "** f % 4 

Optional \^3t*£ / - Mason. Ralph E. and Peter G. Haines. Cooperative Occupational 

K f \ V ) - < Education anc^Work Experience in the Curriculum. Second Edi- 

tion. Danville.lL: The Interstate Printers& Publishers, Inc., 1972.. 

Optional J 3^ v " 1 135 Meyer, Warren G., LucyC/Crawford, and Mary K. Klairens. Coor- 

. dination in Cooperative Vocational^ Education. C^lwrtbus, OH: 

•Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. 

» • #* 

Optional 13^ J'55.00 Videotape, Richardson, Donald and Charles^Beall, "Visitations," 

from ttie senes Coordinating Techniques, Colorado State Boaro* 
for Community Colleges ancLOccupational Education, Colorado 
"% State JUniyersity, Department of Vbcational Education, Fort £ol- 

* . - - x lins, Colorado, 1-976 > , „ 

J-9* Optional ^ 53 2.Q0 ? m /_ A Guide for Cooperaf/'i^yocaf/'ona/^ducaf/'on. Minneapolis, MN: 

_ " * * i- " ~ c University of Minnesota, Cbllege of Education, Division of Voca- 

/ / . * ' " \^ tional and Technical Education, 1969. * 

Optional * 3.1 8.95. . Mason, Ralph £. and Peter G. Haines. Cooperative Occupational 

• • Education and Work Experience in the Curriculum. Seconcfrfdi- 

. ' * , tlon. DanvilleJL: The Interstate Prmters& Publishers, Inc., 1972. 

Optional ^7' • 11.95 '-Meyer, WarrenG:, Lucy C h Crawford, and Mary K. Klaurens. Coor- 

r ' i dination in Cooperative 'Vocational Education. Columbus, OH: 

'* . * , ' Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1975. 
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1. Addison-Wesley Publishing Co., Inc. 
Jacob Way* . - 
Reading, MA 01867 - * 

2. Allyn & Bacon, Inc. 4 
470 Atlantic Avenue 

' Bgston, MA 02210 

3. American Association of Community and Junior Colleges 
-*One Dupont Circle, Suite 410 '-^ 

Washington, DC 20036 _ j, J 

4. American Ussociation for Vocational Instructional Mate- 
trials (AAVtM) * 

120^?hgineeririg Center ( >f 

University' of Georgia 
Athens, GA 30602^ 

5. Amencan Technical Society . * 
5608 Stony Island Avenue 
Chicago, It 60637 

6. Amepican Vocational Association, Inc 
1510 "H" Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20005 

7. Associated Press v _ ** 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, NY 10020 - < - 

8/ Bruce'Books , 

866 Third Avenue : . 

New York, NY 10022 * 
, 9. BusitoesV&du cation Forthn > 
t National Business Education Association 

1906 Association Drive 
* Reston, VA 22091 f ^ 
)I0. Business Education World ♦ 
McGraw : Hill Book Co. 
1221 Avenue of the Americas 
wWew York, NY 10020 
11*. Capital publishers, Inc. 
P.O. Bok 6235 
Washington, DC 20015 

12. CVE Publications 
'The Center for Vocational Education 

The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny F^oad 
Columbus', OH 43210 

13. Colorado State Board forlorn m unity College and Occupa- 
tional Education' 

jtfJapartment of Vocational Eduction 
Coldtado State University 
. :V;f5ort Colfins; CO 80521 • 

14^$6f imar Puty'sip^ 



r 



Jl Wolf RoacP ~" > 
Alfrany, NY 12205 

15. Doubleday & Company^JnC. r * 
'24^ Park Avenue 
h/evy York, NY 40017 

16. Educational Innovators Press 
♦P.O. Sox 13052 
Tucson, AZ 8 57t)2 * 

17. Educational Technology Publications, Inc. 
140 Sylvan Avenue 

Englewdbd Cliffs, NJ 0?632 " , 

18. Educational Television Service »' 
Oklahoma State University 4 . % 
Stillwater, OK 74074 

, 19. Educational Testing Service 
Rosedale Road 
Princeton, NJ 08540 
20. ERIC Document Reproduction Services 
P.O. Box 190 f 
Arlington VA 22210 



21. Fearo'n Publishers, Inc. * 
6 Davis Drive 

, Belmont, CA 94002 

22. General Learning Press 
A Division of SilveirBurdett Company 
250 James Street-** 
Morristown, NJ 07960 » o ^ 

23. Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc. ° . 
123 West Taft Drive 
South Holland, IL 60473 
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FOREWORD 



EW 

e has beei 



This guide has been developed to help you, a preW- 
vice or inservice vocational teacher, understand tije 

• general nature and use of The Center's performdnc^- 
bas^ teacher education (PBTE) materials. A series of- 
100 modularized learning packages focusing upon the 
sppcific professional competencies needed by voca- 
tional teachers has been developed and extensively field 
tested. The competencies upon which these modules 
are based were identified and verified through research 
as being important to successful vocational teaching.at 
both th\e secondary and post-secondary levels. The 

. modules have also beerrd^signed so as to be suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all vocational service 
areas and occupational specialties. 

'Each module provides learning experience that in- 

• tegrate theory and practice; each culminates with 
criterion-referenced assesshreot of the teacher's per- 
formance of the specified competency. The materials, 
are designed for use by teachers, either on an individual 
or group basis, working under the direction of one or 
more resource persons (instructors). 

The design of the materials provides considerable 
flexibility for planning and conducting preservice and 
inservice teacher education and staff development pro- 
grams to meet a wide variety of Individual needs and 
interests. The materials an> intended for use>by univer- 
sities and colleges, secondary and* post-secondary in- 
stitutions, state departments of feducation, and others in 
manpower and industrial settings who are responsible 
tor the professional development of teachers and in- 
structors. Further information, on the nature and use of 
these curricular materials is contained in two slide/fape 
presentations entitled "U and PBTE" for orienting 
teachers to using The CenterVPBTE materials and 
"Overview of The Center's PBTE Program.'^You may 
wish to ask your resource person for an opportunity to 
view one or both of these presentations. 

Special Recognition for theit roles in the development, 



field testing, and revision of this document goes to 
Robert E. Norton, Associate Program Director of The 
Center's Professional Development in Vocational Edu- 
cation area, who was responsible for helping to write the 
field-test version and for preparing this published ver- 
sion; and to May Huang who helped write the fi/St edi- 
tion. Recognition is also extended to Jean Wisenbaugh, 
Artist, and to other members of the Professional De- 
velopment in Vocational Education staff who critiqued 
the document and made helpful suggestions for its im- 
provement. 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside The 
Center (preservice^ and inservice teachers, staff de- 
velopment coordinators, teacher educators, field site 
coordinators) who used this guide under field-t^st con- 
ditions, and who* provided valuable feedback; .for its 
refinement. Among the external group, special; thanks 
go to Dr. Harold Parady, Executive Director of lK$ Ameri- 
can Association for Vocational Instructional Materials, 
and to George Smith, Art and Layout Editor, for their 
cooperation and valuable assistance in the publication 
of this guide. 

The Centerts grateful to the National Institute of Edu- 
cation (NIE) for sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum 
development effort (of which the guide was one product) 
from 1972 through its completion. Appreciation is exj- 
tended to the Bureau of Occupational and Adult EdupaJ- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education for its sponsorship, 
of training ^nd erf the advanced testing of the modurp s 
and thte guide through the National Institute fbn 
Performance-fiased Teacher Education, at ten sites\ 
under provisions of EPDA Part F, Section 553. Thanks 
are also due. to the eight other siteS who also partici- 
pated in the advanced testing effort under NIE; and self- 
sponsorship, 

Robert E. Taylor 

Executive'Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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THC CtNTtR FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

The Center for Vocational Education's mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies, institutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating.to 
indMdual career planning, preparation, and progression. 
The, Center fulfills Its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 
» • Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating Information systems and services.' 

• Conducting leadership development and training • 
programs. • 



AA 
VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

Engineering Center 
University of Georgia 
. Athens, Georgia 306^2 ■ , 

The American Association for Vocational instructional 
Materials (AAVIM) Is an interstate organization of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through better in- 
formation and teaching aids. 
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INTRODUCTION 



You are about to embark on a new type of learn- 
ing experiejjce— one that can be exfciting and en- 
joyable, as well as challenging and demanding. We 
think that you 'If like the experience. If you are a 
preservice teacher, we think ybu'll tye better pre- 
pared because of your performance-b^fced prepar- 
ation to take your place in the teaching profdB- 
* sion.- If you are already a teacher, we.think youW 
btecomp an even more effective teacher because 
of your performance-based learning experiences! 
. x . You'll be doing several thirds differently, and, weft 
\ think, better. You'll still meet and work regularly 
4 -with your fellow teachers, and with your professors 
, or staff development leaders (cpordjnators, super- 
visors), but more" of your contacts will be on, an 
. individual and small-grou p basis. Yqu'll have more 
opportunity to learn by doing, to express your own 
views and concerns, and to pursue your own learn- - 
incf style and interests. While there will be, fewer, if 
any, large-group sessions (e.g., lectures), there will 
bemuch more opportunitytochooseamonglearn- 
ing activities and to pursue them at your own pace. 
You'll find that you will be participating in learning 
experiences which are directly relevant to your 
heeds as a vocational teacher. 

As with anything else that is new or different, you 
are likely to have questions abaut performance- 



based teacheiseducatibn (PBTE). It is only natural . 
to be a little bit appfehtfisive or uneasy about any 
significant change that will affect you directly. 
While we are confident that you wijl like this new 
approach to teachtfr educaticm, your questions 
deserve simple land straightforward answers. Tttfs 
guide has been developed specifically to answer 
as many of your questions as we could anticipate. 
It will also serve to explain how leajgiooby.PBTE . 
can be made easier ahd more satisfyihg!^ 

This guide is designed to help orient both pre- . 
servlcdand inservice vocational teachers to fBTE. 
The information presented Jn the guide is or- * 
Sjanized in an easy-to-read, question-and-answer 
format. The questions which wfe feel are most likely 
to be of concern to, teachers are categorized under 
the following tw6 major headings: 

\ K Questions about PBTE in^Qgneraf 

II. Questions about The Center's PBTE Mate- 
rials • . 

that we might all talk ancj use the isame lan- 
guage, Part lit eonsistsof a list of PBTE Terms You 
Should Know. Good luck as you begin a new and * 
more individualized approach to teacher prepara- 
tion. * ' 



' Parti 

QUESTIONS ABOUT PBTE IN GENERAL 



1. What is performance-based teacher 
education (PBTE)? 

Vb"FE is an approach to teacher preparation in 
which the teacher is required to demonstrate 
gssential teaching tasks in an actual teaching 
situation. Actual performance of the tasks en- 
sures that the tea6her ha$ not only the knowl- 
edge required, but also the ability to perform 
tfie competencies (teaching skills or tasks) 
that ap essential to successful teaching. g 

2. What are the essential teaching 
competencies? 

A* teaching competency is defined as the 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes necessary to 
perform a critical teaching.task'(e.g., develop 
a unitpf instruction, direct student laboratory 
- experience^ present information with film- 

>~ strips and slides, etc.js Successful perfor- 
mance as a teacher requires both a solid un- 
derstanding of one's technical subject mat- 
ter area (auto rtiechapics, horticulture, retail- 
ing, etc.) apd competence in the professional 
teaching skills and knowledge. Whjle both 
types-of learning pre essential to teachers, in 
PBTE programs, Jhe focus is on acquiring the 

^ teaching skills needed to carry out the in-, 
structionpl process effectively. 
■ ■ r ? 



3. What difference will PBTE make? 

There is quite a difference between knowing 
'about ftiejob and being ablti to do the job. Ip 
traditional programs, individuals rp&y gain 
knowledge aBout teaching and yet not de- 
velop the ability to teach.. In PBTE programs, 
individual^ must demonstrate their, ability to 
perform in an actual school situation. When a 
program is not performance-based, the em- 
phasis tends to be on completing courses 
* required for graduation and/or certification. 

4. Is competency-based teacher 
education the same, as 

' performance-based teacher 
education? 4 * 

■ Many educators tend to use these two terms 
synonymously. However, other pedple distin- 
guish between these two terms," using the 
word "competency*' to emphasize the fact 
that learning in competency-based programs 

^is structured around the identified and ver- 
ified competencies, needed by teachers, in 
performance-based ' programs, the word 
"performance" Is used to emphasize the fact 
that these programs require teachers to 
demonstrate fheir' ability toj>erform the es- 
sential competencies in an actual school set- 
ting. . , 1 . 
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Part II 

QUESTIONS ABOUT THE CENTER'S PBTE MATERIALS 



Who Developerf / 
the PBTE Materials? 

~ ~ ~ r ^ 

5. What is The Center for Vocational 
v Education? 1 ' ♦ 

The Center is a national research^ and de- 
i \ velopment organization^vhich specializes in 
thedevelppment ^nd evaluation of materials 
for vocational educators. Located at The Ohio 
State University in Columbus, Ohio, The Cen- 
ter developed the PBTE materials i n response 
to. the need for more innovative and effective' 
• ways of preparing- and upgrading teachers' 
skills. , • , { 



What was the basis for the 
development of the PBTE materials? 

Charged with the responsibility ^finding 
ways to' improve vocational teacher prepara- 
tion, Center staff members initiated a com- 
prehensive research study ' to^ N id^ntify x the 
competencies which are importan^to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching. Thesfe cStope^ 
tencies, which were verified as importantly 
over 100 practicing, vocational educators, 
formed the basis for development of the 
PBTE instructional materials. « ' 




7. Have the materials been field % 
tested? . ^ - ^ 

The materials have been field testid twice, 
and extensively so. This is a'unique Mature of 
these cifrricular materials whew compared 
\*ith most textbooks and other materials' 
commonly used to prepare teachers.. The 

. modules Mnderwent preliminary field testing 
in three different institutions where both pre- 
servicerandinseivice teachers and their in- 
structors provide^ detailed feedback. After 
revision, all 100 modules underwent ad- 
vanced testing. through .which detailed feed- 
back was-again obtained. Over 2,600 teachers 
and 300 instructors, located in twenty differ- 
ent institutions, were involved and provided 
the feedback used in refining the materials 
for publication 1 . (A list of the institutions in- 

- volved is given in the foreword to the mod- 
ules.) 

* # 

Why Were the PBTE 
Modules Developed? 



8. What is a F*BTE modulp? 

in most performance-based teacher educa- 
tiorv programs, learning materials are tfe- 
veloped and organized into some type of in- - 
strUctional package. In The Center's cur- ' 
ricuia, each module is an instructional pack- " 
age,designed to cb'ver a single teaching skill. 
The package includes a secies of learning ex- 
periences that contain information, activities, 
and feedback devices to help the teacher ac- 
.quice the skill. t 

9. Why were modules developed? 

Modules were chosen as the most .suitable 
type of instructional package available be- 
cause — 

, Modules facilitate the individualization 

of instruction to meet specific teacher 
' needs and interests. ^ . 

• Modules lend themselves to coverage of „ 
,a single teaching skill or competency 
ancl, hence, because of' their short dura- 
t \tion, provide for more flexible use by^ 
*- teachers. * 
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In the performance-based teacher education pro- 
grams, the emphasis Is on developing tne skills neces- 
sary «to perform effectively In act flar teaching situa- 
tions. \ 

• Modules lend themselves to a perfor- 
mance objectives structure which 

t . makes it easy for teachers to determine 
what they are tb learn §knd how their 
' . learning will be assessed. 

• Modules provide more options to the 
teacher and > instructional staff in the 
selection and sequencing' of theic .in- 
structional program. 

• Modules, because of their size, are much 
more easil) added ty, modified, updated, 
ordiscarded than cburses or textbooks. 

What Are the 

PBTE Modules Like? 



10. Whatare the major parts ofamodule? 

♦ Each moclyle contains fdur mafbr sections. 
Sections, in the order of their appearance in 

J /v the module/are as follows 1 . 

* t '* • Introduction.— The introduction pre 

^ vides the frame of reference for the entird 
module, i.e., relationship to } other mod- 1 
ules and the teacher Education program, \ 
. definition of terms unique to the module,^ 
and the irrfftortance ofi the competency 
tabe ; d,eveloped. \ 
• Abpu| Thi» Module — This section lists 
« the fili^rmance objectively for the mod- 
ule, the resources nee<^led N and the pre- ( 



"requisite competencies where appropri- 

* ate. 

«• Learning Experiences.— Each learning 
- v experience begins with an bverview. The 
, overview uses graphic symbols and brief 
statements to highlight and describe the 
major learning activities involved in the 
learning, experience and the type of 
feedback provided thexiser. The learning 
experiences include directions for com- 
pleting the laming activities, optional 
activities, information ^feeets, and feed- 
back procedures and instruments. The 
final learning experience always pro- 
vides for assessing the teacher's ability 
to perform the given competency irvan 
actual school setting. 

* About Using The Center's PBTE 

* , Modules, — This seotion provides an 

explanation of how all 100 of The Cen- 
ter's PBTE modules are organized, rec- 
ommended procedures for their use, a 
definition of terms common to all mod- 
7 ules, and an explanation of the various 
levels of performance' used in the as- 
sessment instruments contained within 
the'modules. • i r $ 




Eadh module-contains background 
cation and/or practice activities, arid 
demonstrate the competency jnvolvep 
setting. - 



knowledge, appli- 
m opportunity to 
in a' classroom 



11. Why is thert^pre than 6ne learning 
experience inVach module? 



When. reaming about and de 
ciflc competency in teaching, 



basic knowledge before putting the compo- 



se loping a spe- 
you need some 



es, the first one 
ire designed to 



tency into use. In most modu 
or two learning expeYiences L 
provide the necessary background knowl- 
edge about the teaching ccimpetenqy. Jhe* 
next one or two experiences usually focus on 
the "how" and provide an opfortunity^fqryou 
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to practice 'or apply the competency in a 
simulated* situation, in some cases, iback- 
• ground knowledge apd practice aefvities 
maybe combined within a single learning 

* experience. The final learning experience al- 

• ways requires performing the competency in 
an actual school setting. 

J! 

12. Why do ths modules have optional 
activities? 

Optional activities are designed lo supple- 
ment and enrich the required learning ex- 
periences. Their purpose fs to.provide more 
choice, greater flexibility, and additional op- 
portunities for those who desire to further 
their learning. In addition, you can design 
additional optional activities of your own as 
appropriate. 

13. Why are the modules 
self-contained? 1 

Most of The Cepter'smddules contain all the 
materials you will neecf^n order to make them 
easier for you to use. Teachers who used ear- 
lier versions of the modules indicated they 

, often experienced difficulty in finding outside 
resources. Hence, to reduce frustration* and 
increase study efficiency, nearly all of the 
, Modules now contain all the essential back- 
ground knowledge you will need in the form 
of information sheets. To 'provide foe enrich- 
ment and reinforcement, most modules also_ 

- suggest optional outside references for your 
consideration. * . 




14. How many modules are there in The 
Center's PBTE program? . 

One hundred modules h^ve been.developed? 
They have been clustered into ten categories 
according to professional skill areas, and the 

4 covers have been color-coded for easy refer- 

* ence as'follows: 



Category 



Title 



Program planning, . 
Development, and 
Evaluation 

Instructional Planning 
^Instructional Execution 
Instructional Evaluation 
instructional Management 
Guidance 

Sphool-Community Relations 
Student Vocational 
*~ Organization 

I, ' Professional Role and 

Development 
J Coordination of Cdoperative 

Education 



Color 


No. of 


Code 


Modules 


Red 


11 


Yellow 


6 


Turquoise 


* 29 


iLlme 


6 


Orange • 


9 


Gold - 


5 


. Rust 


10 


Light Gold 


6 


-Gray 


. 8 


Green 




100 



TOTAL 

1$. Why are different cover and internal 
colors used? 

Each category of modules has a different 
cover color to add variety, and to aid users in 
quickly identifying the category to which a 
/ module belongs..Each category of ftjodules 
also has a Second color which is used irjrter- 
oally with different degrees of screening to 

* improve the appearance and effectiveness 
of the illustrations, overviews, samples,* and 
figures, A color tab appears on the margins ot 

1 each page of each learning experience to aid 
the user in locating a specific learning ex- 

* perience, .Selected cGlumns^of the various 
• .checklists are also shaded to indicate the ac- 
ceptable levels of performance. 

16. What is the purpose of the 
illustrations? 

You will find the modules contain a* consider- 
able number of illustrations and other graph- 
ics. These have been included for several im- 
portant reasdns. First of all, they selve to 
break up the printed copy, making the raad- 
iJies easier to read and visually more appeal*- v 
Ing. They fu rther serve t6add variety, interest, 
ahd some humor to fhe topics covered, 
„ Perhaps most important, the illustrations are 
used 'to eriiQhasize key points and increase 
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"the visual impact (a picture is \vorth a, 
thousand words) of the materials. 

A number of different characters are used 
throughout the 100 modules .to serve some 
specif inunctions. Let's let therri s^epk for 
themselves-r- 




We ate ihe people, who will try to provide you with # 
. visual explanatory information, guide you through 
the learning, activities, and make you comfortable 
as you use the modules'. In the modules, you will 
see us in the -introductions and in the\ information 
sheets. You will come to recognize us as the charac- 
ters who "narrate" the text. ' 



The illustrations would nof be complete without 
teachers. Let us show you the -many vocational 
• teachers, who you .will find explaining, guiding, 
" demonstrating, and otherwise actively going dEout 
the teaching-learning process. 



www Mm. ■ 



Nor would the job be*complete if we did <not intro 1 
duce you to the various student characters who you 
will also find in the illustrations. After all, it is the 
improvement of the instructional program for our 
secondary and post-secondary students that is our 
ultimate goal in PBTE. 





How Gan the Modules Be Used 
MosrCffectively? 

■r — -f^ " — 

17. Do I have to complete all the 100 
modules? 

. No. The number of modules you will need to 
take depends uport yoyr previous experience 
. and your present competency In teaching* 

• 105' 
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Even the number of learning experiences you 
need to go through ineach module is flexible. 
AJI of the modules have been designed to 
allow for a tailor-made program that meets 
Vour specific needs and interests. 



18. Who decides how many modules I . 
must complete? 

You and youV resource person(s) (the instruc- 
tor, prfefessor, supervisor, staff development 
coordinator, or other person^re^ponsible. 
for your instructional program) will decide 
which," and hqv^many,- modules you need to 
complete. (See the back coverSf this guide or 
a copy of the Vocational Teacher Compe- 
.tency Profile for a listing of^he 100 titles 
available.) In. most cases, instructional and 
certificationj;equirerrients have been estab- 
lished in your college/university and state. 
With the help of your resource person(s), you 
will first assess your present teaching skills 
with regard to these requirements. This will 
"help you identify and decide which, and how s 
many, modules you need tt/take. 

19. Who will be my resource person(s)? 

Your resource per.son(s) can be a professor, * 
cooperating teacher, an instructipnal super- 
f visor, an administrator, a state supervisor, or 
other qualified persoo who is responsible for 
guiding and helping ybuin planning your 
educational program. Trie modules are not 
* * designed }Qjte totally self-instructional; your 
resource peilfon(s) should be contacted for 
assistance v^enever you need help in com- 
pleting a module. The resource person is a 

# 
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very important facilitator in any successful 
PBTE program. 

20. Do I have to take modules in a 
certain sequence? 

Most modules have been designed as self- 
contained fearnirtg packages, and you can 
• sequence them according to your own needs 
and interests. Howevefr, there are prerequisite 
competencies for certain modules. In these 
cases, fulfilling the prerequisite requirements 
helps you tosuccessfylly complete the mod- 
' ules. (See the inside backcover of this guide 
for v a graphic illustration of the competen- 
cies— by, module number— that are 'pre- 
requisite to others.) 

21. How much time is required to 
complete a module? 

The time requirement varies fro/n module to 
module, individual to'individual, and situation 
to situation.' The .range of time required to 
completer particular learning experience 
varies from about one half hou r to two hours. 
Since most modules consist of three*td five 
learning experiences, most modules will take 
somewhere between two to ten hours to 
complete. 




In Thn Center's approach to PBTfe, the teacher 
educator is actively Involved as a resource person and 
advisor. * 



22. Will I need other written resources 
when I take a module? 

Generally not Most modulfes are self-con- 
tained, but some outside resources are re- 
quired and/or recommended foFthe purpose 
of providing essential or optional (enriching 
and reinforcing) learning activities. 




23. Can I team up with others to work on 
the same module? 

Yes. As a matter of fact, you can^robably get 
more 'out of some; modules by working with 
others a§* a team. In other cases, you may find 
working alone is the best way to get the most 
a out of -a module. ' • 

24. How, can I get the most out of a 
module? 

A strong desire to learn the competency in- 
. volved will help the most. In addition, you vyill 
find observing the following guidelines very 
worthwhile' . . ; 

• Since you will be taking major responsi- 
bility for your learning, you will neecl to 

. knowexactlywhatistobelearnedandin 
s whaf way. Therefore, be sure to spend a 
few minutes Carefully reading through 
O^the title page, (2) the introduction, (3) 
, ^ the About This Modulg^section, (4) the 
y overviews of each learning experience, 
and (5) the About Ustng The Center's 1 . 
-* PBJE Modules section. Thorough un- 
derstanding of thelse parts is essential. t 
f '^t Since modularized learning is -mostly 
. - * self-directed, you need tojdevelop self- 
disciplirfe in directing your Qwn learning. 
The best thing yoa can do is'to make out 
a. plan of action and communicate it to 
. your resource person(s). A simple Mod- 
ule Worksh'eet is shown in Sample 1 for 
your possible use. You might find it 
especially helpfuLt6 make copies to usp 
' as you complete the first tew rhodutes. 

• Since you have the option of not going 
through all the learning experiences in < 
each module, you need to be-as objective 

. . as you can when you assess your present 
1 competency and decide on which learn- 



ing experiences you need to take. 
1 Otherwise, you may end 'up depriving 
• " yourself of some knowledge or the prac- 
tice necessary to master a certain com- 
petency, * 
• Since your resource person(s) has the* 
responsibility to help yoa whenever you 
need assistance, you should inform 
him/her about your needs as early as 
f% possible, so he/she will have sefficient 

. time to assist you or make other neces- 
' ' sary arrangements. ^ 

4 

, 25., Can persons in different service 
areas use the modules? - 

Yes. The learning experiences 4 have been 
carefully, designed so that teachers in all vo- 
cational service^rGas, at both the secondary 
and post-secondary levels, can use the mod- 
ules. F;urtflferrrrore, teachers, supervisors, and 
jeacher educators from all vocational service 
areas s participated in the research effort that 
* identified .the competencies upon which the 
Tnodule^are based. 



26*. Can industrial arts teachers, adult 
Instructors, industrial trainers, % and * 
manpower instructors benefit from 
the use of the modules? \ 

Very definitely. Many 6f the competencies 
needed by these persons are identical to, or at 
least closely associated with, Ihose needed 
by vocational teachers. A number of indus- 
trial arts teachers, adult instructors, and 
"manpower instructors have successfully 
' used thePBTE materials during the advanced 
field te^mg. 

.27. Can teachers in general education 
use the modules? 

While the research and development effort 
/ focused upon the competencies and mate- 
rials needed by secondary and poslSiec-" 
ondary vocational teachers, general educa* 
tion*. teachers already have found, and will 
continue to find, many of the modules to be 
> applicable to their teaching responsibilities, 
While most of the examples and case studies 
are'dcawn from vocational* education, the 
.competencies themselves are, for the most 
- part, relevant (generic) to all teachers. Spe- 
cial jconsideratton should be given to mod- 
ules in Category B:^ Instructional Planning, ' 
Category C: Instructional, Execution, and 
Category D: lnstruction|^Evaluation. 
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28. Can experienced teachers benefit 
from the modules? 

Yes. Experienced teachers can definitely 
4 benefit if they n^ed any^of the competencies 
covered by the modules. Most teachers; <■ 
through frank self-appraisal, will discover 
several competency areas in which they 
couJdimprove or expand their'skills; Besides, 
the nature and number of competencies in- ; 
volvfcd requires that gome of the competen- 
cies be obtained through inservice or grad- 
uate .programs. 

29. Yqu mention "feedback" 6nd 

• "assessment"; what do they mean? 

Toward the end of each learning experience,* 
you will get .feedback ion how well you are 
doing. It may be in the>form of a self-check 
with model answers, or a checklist for you, 
°your peer(s), and/or resource person(s) to 
rate your achievement on a scale. At the end 
of each module, your total performance will- 
be assessed by your resource person, using 

•a Teacher * Performance Assessment Form 
specifically designed, for each module. 
Through thiscontinuous evaluation process, 
both* you and your resource person(s) *will * 
know how faF and how well you are progress- 

. jng in developing the competenpy. * 

30. How will my performance be 
assessed? ' 

Your overall performance wilJ always be as- 
sessed by your resource petson(s) on the 
basis of your performance in the'firial learn- ' 
ing experience of each module you take, ft is 
important that you keep a "record of your. ac- 
tivities and keep your resource person(s) yvell 
infortned of. your progress. A suggested Pei^r 
sonaT Progress 'Record form 'is shown in 
Sample 2 for your consideration. 
« 

31. Why does the final learning 
experience hpve 'to be completed in 
an actual school situation? 

Since the modules are performance-based fit 
% is essential that teachers demQnstrate their 
ability to peiform the competency in a real 
school setting 'rather than jn a simulated situ- 1 
afion or on a paper-and-pencil test. — 



• • • c ■ : .• 

32. How will my progress be recorded 
and/or graded? 

The record-keeping system used will vary 
• widely depending Qpon the type pf staff de- 
velopment or teacher preparation program in 
which you are participating. 'Some 'institu- 
tions have been using the Vocational Teacher „ 
ComjUeJency Profile qhatf to record progress 
in module completion, while others are devis- 
ing their ownforms and procecJures.Jn some 
instances, gcades are given (e.g., In teachef 
, education institutions), ^nd in other cases, 
. Jttlary or certification credits are ^warded 
' (e.g., in staff development programs). For a 
- . specific answer/ you should dttecWhis ques- 
* tion to yofir resource person(s). 




33. Do I get to keep the mftduleis? ; 

* * <. 
Yete, if you have paid^or them. In a few cases, 
the university or other educational agfency 

• involved will supply the materials free v of 
charge. Because of their content, it ]s ex- 
pected that you will want to keep most of 
them for future referenced 
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SAMPLE 1 




Module Tv(o. _____ 
Resource Person(s) for tWs module: 
Name 1 : z, 1 ! ; Office 



A 

• Cheok off the following study procedures 

0 t \. .Read jfiS (^QboCt^§.^f , 
□ ^. Read the /^pUT THIS;MObu_= sect 
3. 

4.*Read the Rr^EJ^Ipl 
Q £ "Read the ABOUT USING THE CEf 
' Complete the following witti tfie assistance and counsel 




nt#ded): ' - * - < n »« ^ : 




'Permission is granted to locally reproduce this worksheet 



\ 
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SAMPLE 2 



PERSONAL. PROGRESS RECORD 



Performance-Based Teacher Education Program^ 



Name 



Subject Major 



Enter the date each learning procedure is completed. 




'Permission is granted to locally reproduce this worksheet 
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Part 

A PBTE TERMS YOU SHOULD KNOW 



Activity; 

Refers to one of the several required learni ng tasks 
that are designed to help students achieve an 
enabling or terminal objective. 

Actual School Situation: 

RtfferS to a situation in which you are actually 
teaching, vocational students in a secondary or 
post-secondary school. A student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or an intern would be functioning 
in an actual school situation. 

Alternate Activity or Feedback: 

Refers to an item or feedback device which may 
substitute for required items which, due to special 
circumstances, you are unable to complete. 

Competency: 

Refers to achievement of the knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes required to perform a given task. 

Competency-Based Teacher Education (CB^£): 

Refers to an approach Jo teacher preparation in 
which the emphasis is on developing specified 
teaching competencies rather than on gaining 
knowledge of how to teach. Many educational 
leaders use this term synonymously with Perfor- 
mance-Based Teacher Education. 

Enabling Objective: 

Refers to one of the severafvprocess-type objec- 
tives that help students progre£s4pward achieve- 
ment of a terminal objective. For each enabling 
objective in a module, a learning experience 
has been specifically designed to help teachers 
achieve it. 

Feedback: 

Refers in The Center's modules to the immediate 
reinforcement of learning that one receives in each 
learning experience through the use of model an- 
swers or some type of a* checklist completed by 
oneself, one's peers, and/or resource person(s). 

Inseirvice Teacher: 

Refers to a person who is already employed and 
working as a teacher or instructor. 

Learning Experience: 

Refers to a series of requ ired and optional learning 
activities contained within each module whose 
completion Ifeads toward the accomplishment of a 
single performance objective. 



Module: 

Refers to the type of learning materials that are 
developed for most PBTE programs and organized 
into modular (package) form. Modules vary widely 
in form, length, and scope from program to pro- 
gram. Some consist of a one- or two-page outline, 
while others are comprehensive self-contained in- 
structional packages of fifty or more pages each. 
Most of The Center's modules contain all of the 
essential learning material for achieving a spec- 
ified terminal performance objective. 

Occupational Specialty: 

Refers to a specific area of preparation within a 
. vocational service area (e.g., the service area Trade 
and Industrial Education includes occupational 
specialties such as automobile mechanics, weld- 
ing, and electricity). 

Optional Activity or Feedback: 

Refers to an activity or item which is not required, 
but which is designed to supplement and enrich 
the required activities in a learning experience. 

Overview: * 

Refers to the first page of each learning experi- 
ence in The Center's modules, with the exception 
of the final learning experience. The overview-uses 
graphic symbols and brief statements to jjlve the 
teacher a quick preview of the major learning ac- 
tivities involved in the learning experience, and the 
type of feedback provided the user. 

Peer: 

Refers to a fellow teacher, a-roommate, or a friend 
who is used to (1) role-play a student, (2) critique 
your perfprmance, and/or (3) participate ^with you 
in seminar-type discussions. Whenever possible, a 
peer should bea person in your own pccupational 
specialty. , 

Performance-Based Teacher Education (PBTE): 

Refers to an approach to teacher preparation in • 
which the emphasis is on developing the ability to 
/'perform" (teach) in an actual school situation 
rather than on the "knowledge" of teaching. The 
focus of PBTE programs is on the teacher's de- 
velopment and demonstration of .competencies 
that have been identified and verified as important 
to successful teachers. 

Performance Objective: . 

Refers to a ^atement describing desired student 
performance, the conditionsjjnder which the per- 
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lormance is to occur, and the criteria by which the 
performance will be evaluated.* 



Preservice Teacner: 

Refers to a person who is preparing for future 
employment as a feacher or instructor. 

Resource Person: 

Refers to the professor, instructional supervisor, 
staff development leader; cooperating teacfier, 
administrator, state supervisor, or other person 
who is responsible for guiding you and helping 
you plan and carry out yourprofes^ional develop- 
ment program. 

Student (In the modules): 

Refers to the secondary or post-secondary* stu- 
dents whom you are or will be teaching. 



Terminal Objective: 

Refers to an objective describing the competency 
the teacher is expected to perform in an actual 
school situation upon completing the module. 

You or the Teach<^; 

Refers tp the person" who is taking the jnodule. * 

Vocational Teacher Competency Profile: 

Refers to a profile chart which displays, in graphic 
form, the ten categories and the 100 modules that 
comprise The Center's PBTE curricula. The profile 
chart can be used in many ways; to inform you of 
the competencies covered by the modules; to re- 
cord your progress in completing modules; as 
a competency transcript; etc. Your resource per- 
son^) should have copies available. 
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Prerequisite Competencies 
for The Center's 
Performance-Based Teacher Education Module! 



•> 

Modules shown before the arrow (-) are prerequisite to modules to-which the arrow points Module 
numbers within parentheses ( ) indicate prerequisites from other module categories. 



Program Planning 
Development and Evaluation 



A-1 




A-11 



Instructional 
Evaluation 



D-1- 
D-2 
D-3 
D-4 



•D-5- 



'D-6 



Student Vocational 
Organization 



H-1- 



-H-2 



i^H-3 
S7.H-4 
OH.-5 
x H-6 



Instructional Planning 



B-1 
B-2 
B-*4 



Instructional 
Management 



8-3 
8-5 
8-6 



Instructional Execution 



(B-4H 



C- 



<: 
i: c - 



1 ^ 

-2 

■3 

■4 

■5 

•6 

■7 

•8 

•9 

•10 

•11 

■12- 

•14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

20. 

22 

29-' 



(B-3) 



(C-16)- 
(B-4)/- 

18 
21 



(B-5)- 



23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



-C-13 



E-1- 

E-3 

E-4 
-E-5 

E-6 
■E-7 

E-8 • 

E-9 



■E-2 



(D-6) 



Guidance . 



(B-4) 



\F-4 



F-2 



F-3\ 



Professional Role 
and Development 

1-1 
I-2 
I-3 

I-4 X 

I-5 

"|-6-*-|-7-^j-8 



V 
r 



Coordination of 
Cooperative Education 



(B-3)-*-F-5 



J— 1 — i 



Schqol-Community 
Relations 

G-1 . 

G-2 ' 

G-3 

G-4' 

G-5 • 

G-6 

G-7 

G-8 , 

G-9 

G-10 



Nj-2 
'J-3^. 
J-4- 
J-6 
J-8 
"^J-10 



^J-5 



h-^J-7 



'Cofnpttency in the broad areas of instructional planning, execution. 
aM evaluation is required. 
"Teaching experience' is prerequisite 
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Titles of The Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules'' 




Category A: Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

A-1 Prepare for a Community Survey 

A-2 Condofct a Community Survey 

A-3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occupational Advisory Committee 

: A-5 Maintain ah Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-6 Develop Program Goals and Objectives 

A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis * * — y > 

A-8 Develop a Course of Study 

A-9 Develop Long-Range Program Plans 

A-10 Conduct a Student Follow-Op Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students % 

B-2 Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a Lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C. Instructional Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips \ 

C-2 Conduct £roup Discussions, (Panel Discussions, and 

Symposium's * 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 

Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-6 Guide StudenfStudy , * 

C-7 Direct Student Laborator/txpenence 

C-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 , Employ theftProject Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson * 

C-1 1 Summarize a Lesson 

C-1 2 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques * ' 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-\4 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C-1 5 Present an Illustrated Talk v, 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

C-1 7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

C-18 Individualize Instruction ' 

C-1 9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach X> 

C-20 Use Subjeot Matter Experts to Present Information^ . 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information with Models, Real Objects, and Rannel 
Boards t , ~ 

C-23 Present Information with Overhead and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Information with Filmstnps and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 

C-27 Present Information with Televised and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-29 Present Information with the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Catagory D: Instructional Evaluation 

D-1 -Establish Student Performance Criteria i 

D-2 Assess Student Performance KrfBwIedge 

D-3 Assess Student Performance Attitudes 

D-4 Assess Student Performance Skills 

D-5 Determine Student Gnades 

D-6 Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness 

Catagory E: Instructional Management 

E-1 Project Instructional Resource Needs 

E-2 Manage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing Systtfi) 



E-5 P/ovide for Student Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid-Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipline 

E-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 

F-2 ..Gather Student Data Through Personal Contacts 

F-3 Use Conferences to Help Meet Student Needs 

F-4 Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 

F-5 Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: School-Community Relations 



G-1 

G-2 
G-3 
G-4 
G-5 

G-6 

G-7 
G-8 
G-9 
G-10 

Category H: Student* Vocational Organbratlon 

H-l Develop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vocational 
Organizations 
Establish a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Roles 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members in Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 
Supervise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 



Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Ydur Vocational 
Program ' 

Give Presentations to Promote YoW Vocational Program 
Develop Brochures to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 
Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 
Program 

Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 
Vocational Program 
Conduct an Open House 
Work with Members of the Community 
Work with State and Local Educators 
Obtain Feedback about Your Vocational Program 



H-2 
H-3 



H-4 



H-5 
M-6 



Guide Participation in Student vocational Organization Contests, 



Category I: Professional Role and Development 

1-1 Keep Up-to-Datg Professionally 
* 1-2 Serve Your Teaching Profession 
* 1-3 Develop an Active Personal Philosophy of Education 

1-4 Serve the School and Community 
^1-5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

1^6 Provide Laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachers 

l-7^_ Plan the Student Teaching Experience 

1-8 ~$ifpe/vise Student Teachers 

Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

J-1 Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
J-2 Manage the Attendance, Transfers, and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enroll Students in Your Co-Op Program t 
4-4 Secure Training Stations for Your Co-Op Program, 
J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 
J-6 Develop the Training Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
J-7 ^Coordinate On-the-Job Instruction 
J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students' OnT-the^Job Performance 
m J-9 Prepare for Students' Related Instruction 
J-1Q Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBLICATIONS 

§tudent Gu[de to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 

Education Materials 
Guide to the implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Education 



For information regarding availability and prices of these materials contact- 

AAVIM 

American Association for Vocational Instructional Materials 

120 Engineering Center a Athens, Georgia 30602 • (404) 542-2586 
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